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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Despicable 

“Syriza is now reaping the consequences 
of having taken office,” writes Eddie 
Ford (‘Euro leaders seek regime change’, 
July 2). 

He goes on: “In the end, Brussels 
and the ‘institutions’ did not blink - nor 
were they ever going to. On June 30 
Athens, surprising absolutely no-one, 
defaulted on its €1.5 billion payment to 
the International Monetary Fund. On the 
same day, the current bailout programme 
officially ended after euro zone finance 
ministers rejected a desperate last- 
minute appeal by Alexis Tsipras for a 
third bailout of €29.1 billion that would 
supposedly cover Greece’s needs for the 
next two years.” 

This piece is nuts. Syriza and the 
Greek working class are reaping the 
consequences not of having taken 
office, but of the fact that Syriza are a 
bunch of neo-Stalinist, centrist traitors 
whose strategy for negotiation has failed 
abysmally and always was going to fail. 
It was absolutely correct to force these 
muppets into power where they could be 
exposed. Your piece suggests that they 
were misguided revolutionaries who 
took power too readily. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Stalinist cynics 
of the highest water is what they are 
and to portray them as revolutionaries 
is a despicable act of deception by the 
Weekly Worker. 

David Ellis 
email 

Oxi tactics 

Is it a matter of tactics or principle 
whether we advocate a leftist party 
taking governmental office? Whereas, in 
general, Marxists oppose revolutionaries 
participating in bourgeois governments, 
it’s a question of tactics over non¬ 
revolutionary parties like Syriza. The 
question here and in Greece is which 
course of action is most likely to 
promote working class confidence and 
political awareness. 

There is an argument to be made 
that Syriza should have refused to 
take office and instead constitute 
an extreme opposition and build its 
extraparliamentary support by pushing 
harder and more sharply for the needs and 
interests of the working class in Greece. 

That opinion is not irrelevant; it is 
an important part of ongoing debate 
over strategy and tactics, but, given that 
Syriza did not heed the CPGB, it is not the 
most pressing issue of the moment. What 
positive proposals, policies, slogans and 
propaganda does the Weekly Worker put 
forward? ‘Should not have taken office’ 


is as useful as saying ‘Should have gone 
to Specsavers’. 

Right now, how do we build solidarity 
in Britain with the Greek working class? 
That’s not the same as blanket support 
for the Syriza government, nor for 
proclaimed revolutionary groups inside 
or outside Syriza. And neither does it 
mean simplistic denunciation of Syriza 
as reformists and traitors. That fails to 
engage with Greek workers, and workers 
here and internationally who want to 
show solidarity with those Greek workers. 

There is a clear danger of genuine, 
sincere solidarity being reduced to a 
‘defend Syriza’ campaign of uncritical 
support, and of creating illusions in the 
ability and willingness of the current 
Syriza leadership to carry out even the 
reformist measures they are pledged to. 
Experience leads me to believe that the 
Morning Star , People’s Assembly, Unite 
the Resistance, People’s Charter and Stop 
the War promoters will be at the forefront 
of a dash to submerge any working class 
political content into some broad popular 
movement or other. 

A tactic that maintains a principled 
political critique of Syriza (and of other 
Greek left groups, trade unions, etc) 
is vital. The CPGB and Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty are two groups that see 
this, but Solidarity's recent emphasis on 
giving us access to different views from 
within the Greek left, and the propagandist 
nature of the Weekly Worker , in different 
ways have made it difficult for me to 
grasp exactly what they are saying, what 
course they are pursuing. 

Alan Theasby 
Middlesbrough 

Coup-ready 

Business Week magazine (July 6) has 
an analysis of the situation in Greece. 
In the article is the following quote: “In 
2011, European parliament member Jussi 
Hallo-aho of Finland suggested Greece 
needed a junta ‘to rein in the strikers and 
demonstrators... with tanks’.” 

This ‘solution’ is similar to the 
Pinochet coup in Chile in 1973. Chile had 
enormous inflation in the last stages of 
the Allende government. Pinochet solved 
that problem by killing and jailing tens 
of thousands. Allende had not armed 
Chilean workers and supported disarming 
them before the coup. 

Similarly, Syriza has not armed Greek 
workers to prevent a second coup by the 
Greek military. 

Earl Gilman 
email 

Clear proof 

Jack Conrad ends his meandering piece, 
‘Truth, not myths, serve our cause’ 
(July 2), claiming Lenin’s continuity of 
political perspective in 1917, as follows: 

“The Russian Revolution had gone 


further than the classical bourgeois 
revolutions of England 1645 or 
France 1789, but ‘has not yet reached 
a ‘pure’ dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry’. 

“This final quote is from Lenin’s 
‘The tasks of the proletariat in our 
revolution’, a draft platform dated 
April 10 1917. I see development, 
concrete application, yes. But, no 
‘abandonment’, no ‘break’ with the old 
slogan for a ‘revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry’.” 

Jack would perhaps do well to dwell 
on Lenin’s more substantive discussion of 
this issue outlined in his Letters on tactics , 
also written and published in April 1917: 

“‘The revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry’ has already become a reality 
in the Russian Revolution, for this 
‘formula’ envisages only a relation of 
classes, and not a concrete political 
institution implementing this relation, this 
cooperation. ‘The Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies’ - there you have the 
‘revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry’ already 
accomplished in reality. 

“This formula is already antiquated. 
Events have moved it from the realm of 
formulas into the realm of reality, clothed 
it with flesh and bone, concretised it and 
thereby modified it. 

“A new and different task now faces 
us: to effect a split within this dictatorship 
between the proletarian elements 
(the anti-defencist, internationalist, 
‘communist’ elements, who stand for 
a transition to the commune) and the 
small-proprietor or petty bourgeois 
elements (Chkheidze, Tsereteli, 
Steklov, the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and the other revolutionary defencists, 
who are opposed to moving towards 
the commune and are in favour of 
‘supporting’ the bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeois government). 

“The person who now speaks only of 
a ‘revolutionary democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry’ 
is behind the times; consequently he 
has in effect gone over to the petty 
bourgeoisie against the proletarian 
class struggle; that person should be 
consigned to the archive of ‘Bolshevik’ 
pre-revolutionary antiques (it may be 
called the archive of ‘old Bolsheviks’).” 

At a purely pedantic level, Jack 
is correct that Lenin does not use 
the exact terms, ‘abandonment’ or 
‘break’ in reference to the slogan for 
a “revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry”, but it 
is pretty clear what Lenin in April 
1917 now thinks about this slogan - 
it is antiquated and suitable only for 
the archives. 

Alan Gibson 
email 

Core idea 

Stephen Diamond brings up a few 
points that I am not sure I was actually 
ever making (Letters, July 2). 

Firstly, I am aware of The programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier , but Marx was 
not involved in the drafting of the list 
of reforms, claiming responsibility 
solely for its preamble. In fact, Marx 
and Engels were quite critical of the 
platform, singling out the demand for 
a minimum wage as “foolish” and 
“nonsense”. So I wouldn’t place too 
much importance upon it as part of 
any argument. 

Of course, my point in referring 
to the US guest worker legislation 
was to draw attention to the futility of 
reform or calling for regulation, but 
rather advancing the case that all law 
is implemented and enforced in the 
interests of the ruling class (or at least 
sections of it with the political sway). 

Stephen states: “The demand for 
open borders - itself neither realisable 
under modem capitalism nor the first 
priority under socialism.” It is very 
true that, as Stephen says, under 
capitalism the call for no borders is 


utopian, which is why it should always 
be followed with explanation for the 
need to establish socialism. Contrary to 
his own claim, I do think ‘no borders’ 
will be one of the foremost priorities 
of socialism (although neither you nor 
I will determine the order of priorities 
- only those engaged in changing the 
world at that appropriate time will have 
that task). 

Engels, in describing the socialist 
revolution, stated: “By creating the 
world market, big industry has already 
brought all the peoples of the earth, and 
especially the civilised peoples, into 
such close relation with one another that 
none is independent of what happens to 
the others.” 

It follows that the communist 
revolution will not merely be a 
national phenomenon, but must take 
place simultaneously in all civilised 
countries - “that is to say, at least 
in England, America, France, and 
Germany. It will have a powerful impact 
on the other countries of the world, 
and will radically alter the course of 
development which they have followed 
up to now, while greatly stepping up 
its pace. It is a universal revolution 
and will, accordingly, have a universal 
range” {Principles of communism). 

Socialism will be world socialism 
and all workers of the world are fellow 
workers, neither foreign nor non- 
foreign - none to be excluded and all to 
be welcomed. This is a core idea I think 
we should always promote. Indeed, as 
slogans go, Earl Gilman is perfectly 
right when he says in his letter, “There 
is no solution without revolution”. 
Alan Johnstone 
email 

Recession 

Arthur Bough makes a number of 
useful points (‘Fictitious capital and 
the rate of profit’, July 2), but does not 
seem to understand what I was trying 
to do in my article (‘Vanquishing the 
demons’, June 25). 

My purpose was not to analyse 
the immediate current economic 
conjuncture, but to go back to the 2008- 
09 recession. I note that Michael Roberts 
begins his book, The great recession, by 
stating: “The great recession started at 
the beginning of 2008 and finished in 
the middle of 2009.” Is that correct or 
is it not? 

It does not matter so much whether 
the analysis conforms to that put 
forward by Marx, or Overstone, or 
Overturn, or whoever, but whether it 
accounts for the facts. I am glad Arthur 
has written a book: I will endeavour to 
obtain a copy and read it, and see if I 
agree. In the meantime I look forward 
to learning of the other criticisms he has 
of my article. 

Chris Gray 
London 

Corbyn clarity 

Around 200 people attended Jeremy 
Corbyn’s meeting in Swansea last 
weekend - an excellent turnout, given 
that the event organisers, Welsh 
Labour Grassroots, only began to 
make arrangements for the meeting 
some nine days earlier - and one 
that highlights the momentum the 
comrade’s campaign is having within 
the ranks of the Labour Party and 
leftwing politics generally at this 
moment in time. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s message to his 
audience in Swansea was simple 
and clear: we need to recapture the 
“traditional socialist values” of the 
Labour Party as a starting point for 
establishing social peace and equality. 
“People need to live their lives with 
dignity,” the comrade stated, pointing 
out that only through collective 
organisation, planning and democracy 
within society could this be achieved. 

Unashamedly promoting ideas 
of the welfare state, Corbyn spoke 
of the importance of fighting the 


privatisation of the NHS, of combating 
stigmatisation of the disabled and 
poorest members of society, of the 
importance of social housing and 
of the need for a passionate defence 
of workers’ and trade union rights. 
Economic orthodoxy, the need for 
austerity and the idea that ‘we’re all 
in this together’ have to be challenged, 
he passionately argued. 

Referring to the treachery of New 
Labour and the Blair government in 
relation to the Iraq war, he committed 
himself to non-intervention in Syria and 
the Middle East: Britain’s intervention 
in that part of the world was a 
contributing factor for the development 
of Islamic State and the alienation of 
sections of the Muslim community, he 
said. Speaking of the need for a nuclear 
free, green world, Corbyn argued that 
this objective would only be achieved 
not within national boundaries, but 
by international consensus based on 
a global perspective. 

On Labour Party organisation, 
Corbyn was equally clear in his 
perspectives: the internal mechanisms 
need an overhaul, he stated. We 
have to continue to fight to establish 
democracy within the party and to 
promote conference as the sovereign 
body - increasing the status of the 
national executive committee and 
reducing the power of the party leader 
were fundamental, he argued. 

As a result of the ample time 
given to questions from the floor, 
we were able to hear where Corbyn 
further wished to take the party in 
order to try and “establish its soul”, 
as he had earlier put it. Interestingly, 
a number of contributors from the 
floor recognised that if its “soul” was 
to be determined, then that process 
wasn’t one that could be rushed into. 
Others asked what he would do to 
reconnect people with politics, given 
the apathy many, (particularly the 
youth), currently have towards it. As 
the comrade hadn’t mentioned them 
in his introductory speech, I asked 
him about his opinions relating to 
constitutional issues and those of 
political accountability. 

In response, Jeremy Corbyn spoke 
of the importance of constitutional 
issues being taken seriously and his 
support for a “large, open constitutional 
convention” to discuss the power of 
the House of Commons, the role of 
the House of Lords and the need for 
a written constitution. In relation to 
political alienation, Corbyn argued 
that it was important to understand that 
people weren’t necessarily alienated 
from politics per se , but that they did 
politics in a different way. Political 
and economic perspectives had caused 
alienation amongst many sections of 
society, he stated. Understanding that 
was fundamental. 

Giving people inspiration must be 
based upon the kind of society you 
are aiming for, he asserted. Corbyn 
had taken inspiration from the likes 
of Kier Hardy, Nye Bevan and, more 
recently, Tony Benn and their vision of 
the Labour Party and society. The party 
should be motivated by these people 
and their ideas of remodelling society: 
this would inspire all. 

Comrades from the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales were notable 
by their absence. Local Socialist 
Workers Party comrades, supporting 
Corbyn’s campaign, made a couple 
of interventions on the subject of 
wider class unity being built with 
trade unions and protest campaigns 
outside as well as from within the 
Labour Party. 

Bob Davies 
email 

Free Steve 

The Committee for Steve Kaczynski’s 
Freedom is calling on all sincere leftists, 
trade unionists, socialists, communists 
and militants to attend our meeting on 


Communist University 
2015 

Saturday August 15 - Saturday August 22 (inclusive) 
Goldsmiths University, Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6PB 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate hosted by the CPGB 

Confirmed speakers include: Mike Macnair, Hillel Ticktin, Ian 
Birchall, Bob Brenner, Yassamine Mather, Kevin Bean, Marc 
Mulholland, Moshe Machover, James Heartfield, Jack Conrad, Chris 
Knight, Michael Roberts, Paul Demarty, Salman Shaheen. 

Full week, including accommodation - £250 (£150 no income, £300 solidarity) 
First / final weekend, including one night’s accommodation - £60 (£30) 
Full week, no accommodation - £60 (£30) 

Day-£10 (£5) Single session - £5 (£3) 

Accommodation limited - book now to avoid 
disappointment 

To receive email updates for this year’s CU, sign up to the CPGB’s 
Notes for Action at www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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Friday July 17 at 7pm, at the Anatolian 
People’s Cultural Centre, 724 Seven 
Sisters Road, London N15, and help us 
in fighting for the release of Steve from 
a Turkish prison, where he has been held 
without charge since April 2. 

On that day the AKP government 
regime in Turkey illegally raided the Idil 
Culture Centre (Idil Kultiir Merkezi). idil 
Culture Centre workers and Gmp Yomm 
members were arrested, then detained 
after being dragged from the premises 
and later tortured. British national Steve 
Shaw Kaczynski was detained at this time 
and remains without charge held in severe 
isolation conditions. 

Steve is well known on the British 
left and has been a member of the 
International Socialist Group (now 
Socialist Resistance), the CPGB 
(Weekly Worker) and the Scottish 
Socialist Party. We therefore reject 
with contempt the efforts of the Turkish 
government to slander him as a British 
‘agent’ (why would the British state 
want to undermine their ally, Turkey?) 
and the even more outrageous parroting 
of this charge by Andy Newman on the 
Socialist Unity website. 

If you knew Steve or can assist in any 
way, please attend the weekly pickets of 
the Turkish embassy every Wednesday, 
12 noon to 1pm, at 43 Belgrave Square, 
London SW1X 8PA. 

You can also help by sending a fax 
to the ministry of justice in Ankara and 
phoning to ask why Stephen Kaczynski 
has been unfairly arrested. Telephone: +90 
312 417 7770; fax: +90 312 419 3370; 
email: info@adalet.gov.tr; address: 06659 
Kizilay/Ankara. Please also support Steve 
by writing letters and cards to: Maltepe 
3 No.lu Hapishanesi, Yabancilar bolumu 
Buyiik Bakkal Koy Mah, Yakacik Yolu 
Uzeri, No 13 Maltepe, Istanbul. 

In the United Kingdom, please contact 
the following to ask for their support and 
help with the immediate release of Steve: 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office; 
Prisoners Abroad; Reprieve; Fair Trials 
International; and Amnesty International. 

For more information, please email 
steve.ozgurluk2015@yandex.com. 
Gerry Downing 

Committee for Steve Kaczynski’s 
Freedom 

BDS success 

On Monday July 6 protestors shut 
down four factories owned by Israel’s 
biggest arms company, Elbit Systems, 
to mark the anniversary of the 2014 
attack on Gaza. 

An injunction was issued in an attempt 
to prevent one of three UK protests, at 
UAV Engines Ltd (UEL), a drone engine 
factory near Shenstone, Staffordshire. 


Despite this campaigners from London 
Palestine Action, Campaign Against the 
Arms Trade and the Scottish Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign blocked the 
entrance to the factory in the early hours 
of the morning. 

From 9am police attempted to clear 
the protest using force, physically 
removing young and elderly protestors 
alike. There were several arrests. 
Hundreds of Palestine solidarity 
campaigners from around the country 
arrived at the site to support fellow 
Palestine solidarity activists. 

Production was also halted at 
Elbit’s Elite KL factory in Tamworth, 
Staffordshire and at an Elbit factory 
called Instro Precision in Broadstairs, 
Kent, with activists on the roof of both 
factories. A similar occupation took 
place in Melbourne, Australia. 

The activists accuse the company of 
complicity in Israel’s alleged war crimes 
in Gaza. Amnesty International research 
into the UAV Engines Ltd factory 
indicates that components made there, 
including engines for armed unmanned 
aerial vehicles - better known as drones 
- were used in Israel’s 2008-09 attack 
on Gaza, code-named ‘Operation Cast 
Lead’, which killed 1,400 Palestinians. 

The Shenstone and Broadstairs 
factories have been targeted by protesters 
before. At the height of Israel’s 51-day 
assault last year, nine protestors staged 
a sit-in on the roof of UEL for two days 
in August, costing the company over 
£100,000. Charges against the nine people 
arrested were dropped by the Crown 
Prosecution Service just hours before a 
deadline to provide the defendants with 
details of arms export licences granted to 
UEL to send its hi-tech engines to Israel 
for use in the Hermes 450 - a drone widely 
deployed by the Israeli military. 

UK government data shows that 
drone engines manufactured here 
are exported to Israel. These Israeli- 
owned factories are very much a part of 
Israel’s brutal regime of apartheid and 
settler-colonialism over the Palestinian 
people. Israel was only able to massacre 
2,200 Palestinians in Gaza last summer 
because factories like these are allowed 
to operate and because governments 
such as the UK government continue to 
allow arms exports to Israel. 

People came to Shenstone to show 
their solidarity with the Palestinian 
struggle for freedom, justice and equality 
and to demand that the UK government 
imposes a two-way military embargo 
on Israel. For a time we transformed 
the space around the UEL arms factory, 
converting it from a site of destruction 
into a fun, creative and child-friendly 
environment. A space that meets our 


needs and not the needs of Israeli and 
multinational corporations that export 
death for profit. 

According to the UN, during its 
attack on Gaza last summer, Israel 
killed over 2,200 Palestinians, including 
more than 500 children. Approximately 
11,000 people were injured, including 
1,000 children left with permanent 
disabilities. An estimated 18,000 homes 
were destroyed or severely damaged, 
making 100,000 people homeless. 

A report recently released by the 
Campaign Against Arms Trade, War 
on Want and the Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign found that fresh arms exports 
to Israel worth nearly £4 million - 
including components for drones - 
were approved by Britain within weeks 
of the attack. These deals show that, 
despite Israel’s alleged war crimes, the 
government’s attitude to the arms trade 
with Israel is ‘business as usual’. 

This week’s action marks 10 
years since the launch of the Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) 
movement that pressures Israel to 
comply with international law. The 
movement is backed by major UK 
trade unions, the Green Party and the 
National Union of Students. Recent 
successes include the announcement by 
Orange that it intends to leave the Israeli 
market and the news that foreign direct 
investment into Israel has dropped by 
almost 50% last year, partly due to the 
growth of the boycott movement. 

We urge people that share our 
opposition to Israel’s crimes against the 
Palestinian people to join the growing 
movement for a boycott of Israel. 

Elly Hassan 
London Palestine Action 

Making Mick rich 

I didn’t want to waste any more time 
discussing pop groups and was initially 
going to ignore Howard Phillips’ letter 
(July 2). But may I suggest to him 
that future articles that seem to have 
no political bearing be sent to a music 
paper? 

Also, Howard seems to be shocked 
that the Weekly Worker would be read 
by a lefty - a term which I consider a 
compliment, by the way. He seems to 
suggest that leafleting working class 
areas is a waste of time, and maybe he’s 
right. But much better we find one or two 
supporters there rather than encourage 
them to join the millions who have spent 
their hard-earned cash making Sir Mick 
Jagger and friends multimillionaires 
and the super-large capitalist music 
corporations even richer. 

Tony Roberts 
email 


Summer Offensive 

Battle of ideas 


I suppose our annual Summer 
Offensive fundraising drive does 
coincide with the summer silly 
season, but I never thought that 
I would ever report a comrade 
donating the proceeds of his “cat¬ 
sitting” to the SO! Congratulations 
and thanks a lot to MC, who tells 
me that the £120 he handed over 
this week resulted from the above- 
mentioned feline duties. 

Other big individual donors 
were SM (£200) and EW (£125), 
while a new CPGB supporter, 
comrade JE, handed over £40 in 
cash to myself at last Sunday’s 
London Communist Forum as 
a contribution to the Weekly 
Worker. Of course, during the SO 
all money donated to the paper is 
included in the overall total, but 
it goes without saying that it’s 
used for the purpose specified. 
And very handy it is too. 

Talking of the Weekly Worker , 
exactly £250 was donated to the 


paper in the form of standing 
orders - and, of course, as the 
editor (who just happens to be 
standing in for CPGB national 
organiser Mark Fischer this week), 
that gives me a nice warm feeling! 

Anyway, the last week has 
seen £1,556 come in, which 
brings this year’s running total to 
a pretty useful £10,606. But don’t 
celebrate too soon - remember, our 
target is what sounds like a pretty 
daunting £30,000, to be raised by 
August 22.1 say “sounds like”, 
but if previous years are anything 
to go by, we’ll get pretty damn 
near that total - in fact I’m quite 
confident we’ll surpass it! 

That total includes a £200 
order for badges in support 
of Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour 
leadership challenge, by the way. 
That’s one of the campaigns that 
CPGB comrades are involved in, 
obviously. But our central area 
of work, it goes without saying, 


is the struggle to forge a Marxist 
party worthy of the name - that’s 
what the CPGB is all about! 

And a key part of that is 
winning the battle of ideas, 
which is why our annual 
Communist University summer 
school (this year to be held in 
London from August 15-22 - see 
the ad opposite) is so important. 
Sharp-eyed readers will have 
noticed that the end of the SO 
coincides with the end of CU, 
so if you happen to be around, 
you can not only join in a whole 
series of stimulating debates, but 
(hopefully) help us celebrate a 
successful Summer Offensive. 

You wouldn’t want to miss 
that, now, would you? 

Peter Manson 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 12, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion reading group. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This meeting: Vol 
2, chapter 3: ‘The circuit of commodity capital’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Gaza one year on 

Friday July 10, 5.30pm: Vigil to mark the anniversary of the last 
major Israeli offensive, Richmond Terrace, London SW1. 

Organised by the Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Durham Miners’ Gala 

Saturday July 11, 8am to 5pm: Annual labour movement event. Main 

assembly: Market Place, Durham DHL 

Organised by Durham Miners’ Gala: www.durhamminers.org. 

Drones and forever war 

Saturday July 11,10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Drone Campaign Network: 
https://dronecampaignnetwork.wordpress.com. 

Action for Corbyn 

Saturday July 11,12 noon: Political stall, Kilbum Square, London 
NW6 (nearest tube: Kilburn Park). 

Organised by London Labour Representation Committee and Unite: 
www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Accept Syrian refugees 

Saturday July 11,12 noon: Demonstration, Parliament Square, 
London WC1. Shame the Tories over their record on the refugee crisis. 
Organised by Amnesty International: www.amnesty.org.uk. 

Against the arms fair 

Wednesday July 15, 7pm: Meeting for anti-arms-trade activists, 
Friends House, 173 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stop the Arms Fair: www.stopthearmsfair.org.uk. 

Don’t bomb Syria 

Thursday July 16, 7pm: Meeting, Chadswell Centre (lower ground 
floor), Harrison Street, London WC1. Speaker: Steve Bell. 

Organised by North London Stop the War: 
northlondonstwc@hotmail.co.uk. 

Why do we need Left Unity? 

Thursday July 16, 7.15pm: Launch meeting, Teesside Left Unity, St 
Mary’s Centre, Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Guest speaker: 
Terry Conway, LU national nominating officer. 

Organised by Teesside LU: 
www.facebook.com/events/1015241495166664. 

The Chartists and the democratic deficit 

Saturday July 18,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield. Speakers include: Ken Rowley (former vice-president, 
NUM), Shaun Cohen (Ford Maguire Society). Free admission, 
including buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Don’t bomb Syria, hands off Yemen 

Saturday July 18, 2.15pm: Anti-war meeting, Bloomsbury Baptist 
Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. Speakers include: 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Kim Sharif, Diane Abbott MP, Ahmed Al-ashaf 
Yemenis. Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Ska against war 

Thursday July 23, 7pm: Anti-war fundraiser, Passing Clouds, 1 
Richmond Road, London E8. Performers include Captain SKA. 
Vegetarian Egyptian food on offer. 

Organised by North London Stop the War: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Wakefield against the NF 

Saturday July 25, details the: Anti-National Front counter-rally, 
Wakefield. 

Organised by We Are Wakefield: 

www.facebook.com/pages/Wakefield-LMHR/39182603748. 

Hands off our headgear 

Saturday July 25,10am: Rally; Waggons Way, Stainforth, Doncaster, 
at the roundabout near the pit gates. 

Organised by Hatfield Main Colliery Community Heritage Association: 
hatfieldmaincollieryheritage@yahoo.co.uk sec;07836359962 

Solidarity with Palestine and Latin America 

Saturday August 22, 9.30am to 6pm: Public meeting, Methodist 
Central Hall, Storeys Gate, London SW1. 

Organised by Middle East Monitor, www.middleeastmonitor.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GREECE _ 

Austerity in a modified form 

We need to distance ourselves from the Syriza/Anel coalition government, argues Eddie Ford - not 
heap praise on it 



Austerity has not been defeated 


A s all Weekly Worker readers 
will know, Greece’s July 5 
referendum saw the 4 no’ vote 
win by a commanding 61.3% to 
38.7% on a 62.5% turnout. Spoilt 
votes amounted to 5.8% - perhaps 
partly attributable to the boycott 
campaign conducted by the ‘official’ 
Communist Party of Greece (KKE), 
which urged its supporters to reject both 
the Syriza/Anel coalition government 
and the ‘institutions’ of the European 
Commission-International Monetary 
Fund-European Central Bank (troika). 1 
Another thing to mention is that the 
referendum saw some 108,371 Greeks 
who had recently turned 18 voting for 
the first time, of which at least 80% 
voted ‘no’ - hardly surprising, as youth 
unemployment currently stands at a 
staggering 55.5%. 

True to form, tailing spontaneity as 
always, the left has overwhelmingly 
welcomed the ‘no’ result. However, 
we should seriously question whether 
the ‘no’ victory for the government 
is unambiguously positive; after 
all what comes next? True, voting 
‘no’ in Greece under the present 
appalling circumstances was perfectly 
understandable - just as voting ‘yes’ in 
the Scottish referendum was a deflected 
protest against the Tory-led government 
in Westminster, the ‘red Tories’ of the 
Labour Party and the wretched Better 
Together campaign. Voting for the 
status quo was an unacceptable option. 
But was it the correct tactic in Greece 
to vote ‘no’ - the best way to advance 
working class interests? That is the 
fundamental question. An automatic 
corollary of this approach is that politics 
must be analysed in the concrete. 

Needless to say then, any Marxist 
worthy of the name begins not with 
the question on the ballot paper, but the 
background, record and political purpose 
of any referendum - the balance of class 
forces behind the vote. Looked at it in 
this way, the ‘no’ vote on July 5 was not 
a blow against austerity - except in the 
heads of the 3,558,450 who voted that 
way on the day, just as a large proportion 
of those who voted ‘yes’ in the Scottish 


referendum thought they were voting 
against austerity economics. No doubt 
some will growl about aloofness - but 
we are surely obliged to tell the truth as 
we see it. 

After all, why did Alexis Tsipras 
call this referendum? It was obviously 
not done with a view to abandoning 
austerity (except in the realm of 
rhetoric). Rather, quite clearly, it is 
being used to strengthen the hand of 
the Syriza-Anel government when it 
comes to the ongoing negotiations with 
the country’s creditors - principally the 
institutions. Tsipras has hardly kept this 
a secret. In a televised address straight 
after the referendum, he insisted that 
the referendum vote was not a mandate 
for “rupture” with Europe, or Grexit, 
but instead a vote that “bolsters our 
negotiating strength” to achieve a 
“viable deal”. 

What is this “viable deal”? We get a 
clue from the Financial Times. According 
to the paper, in the talks before the 
referendum, the difference between the 
proposals put forward by the institutions 
and Syriza was a mere €400 million - next 
to nothing in the context of Greece’s €323 
billion debt. Hence on June 30, the day 
Athens defaulted on an IMF payment and 
the official bailout programme expired, 
Tsipras actually wrote to the institutions 
accepting nearly all of the creditors’ 
conditions - except for a handful of 
essentially cosmetic changes, such as 
maintaining a VAT discount for Greek 
islands and delaying the raising of the 
retirement age until October 2015. In 
other words, austerity by any other name. 
Meaning that during the referendum 
campaign Tsipras was dishonestly calling 
upon the Greek people to reject the very 
deal that he had nearly agreed in private. 
The man is facing both ways. 

In reality, the ‘no’ vote was not a 
victory for the working class - rather, 
it was a victory for left populism. But 
the referendum has only deepened the 
crisis. Both ‘yes’ and ‘no’ equalled 
an attack on the working class. Either 
way, it is austerity. Indeed, on July 5 
the people were not even asked about 
austerity per se - they were asked about 


what had been on the table after months 
of tortuous negotiations. That made the 
referendum a trap or political con trick, 
not the height of democracy. The ‘no’ vote 
was in practice a vote of confidence in the 
Greek government: to believe anything 
else is to retreat into fantasy. 

We in the CPGB did not advocate 
voting for ‘slightly less austerity’ in the 
person of Ed Miliband, so why would we 
do so when it comes to Alexis Tsipras - 
just because people have illusions in him? 
We are fighters for consistent democracy 
and working class independence, not 
haggling with EU and IMF bureaucrats. 

Haircut 

Only the wilfully blind could fail to have 
noticed that Tsipras has no plan B, as 
was demonstrably shown at the July 7 
meeting of finance ministers - ahead of 
a supposedly make-or-break emergency 
summit of euro zone leaders in Bmssels 
later on the same day. This marked 
the first official appearance of the new 
finance minister, Euclid Tsakalotos, who 
had replaced Yanis Varoufakis. The latter 
had resigned to ‘help the negotiating 
process’ and now wears “the creditors’ 
loathing with pride”. Yet all Tsakalotos 
did was reiterate the same plan Athens 
had submitted to its creditors on June 
30 - which is now off the table, Angela 
Merkel saying there was “still no basis” 
for talks on a new bailout. Wolfgang 
Schauble, Germany’s finance minister, 
was equally blunt: “We don’t have a 
financing programme for Greece any 
more”. 

European leaders then gave Athens 
an ultimatum; it had until July 9 to 
present “concrete” and “convincing” 
new proposals to its creditors as the 
basis for its third bailout in five years. 
These measures, it goes without saying, 
will have to involve the continuation of 
austerity, not ending it. Not mincing his 
words, Donald Tusk, president of the 
European Council, said this was now the 
“most critical moment” in the history of 
the euro zone - the “final deadline” ends 
this week, he emphasised. If the Syriza/ 
Anel government does not produce any 
proposals deemed satisfactory, then all 


28 national EU leaders - not just those 
of the euro zone - are due to gather 
again in Brussels on July 12 for yet 
another emergency session to discuss 
how to contain the fallout from Greece’s 
imminent financial collapse. “We have 
a Grexit scenario prepared in detail,” 
bluntly stated Jean-Claude Juncker, 
president of the European Commission - 
who had dismissed the July 5 referendum 
as an “irrelevant circus”. 

At the time of writing, the 
Greek government has submitted a 
formal application for a new rescue 
package from the European Stability 
Mechanism (ESM), the euro zone’s 
permanent bailout fund - the exact 
details still being unclear. Athens 
is expected to ask for a new bailout 
programme worth up to €60 billion 
over two-four years, it being reported 
that Tsipras wants Greece’s enormous 
debt to be cut by up to 30% with a 20- 
year ‘grace period’ However, it seems 
unlikely that Germany would accept 
such a proposal - having persistently 
warned against any unconditional 
writing-off of Greece’s debt. 

Meanwhile, the banks remain closed, 
and will probably stay that way until 
at least the end of the week - the bank 
holiday having been extended again to 
Friday July 10. Showing the desperate 
nature of the situation, the deputy minister 
of interior and administrative reform, 
Giorgos Katrougalos, tweeted that it is 
“technically impossible” for the banks 
to open this week. 

Capitals controls are still in place, 
preventing withdrawals of more than 
€60 a day from cash machines. The banks 
are teetering, maybe only days away 
from crashing. Greece’s entire banking 
system was delivered a body blow on 
July 6 when the ECB not only refused to 
increase emergency lending, but actually 
ordered them to provide more security 
for existing emergency loans. That is, 
the ECB is treating Greek government 
bonds as riskier, and valuing them as 
such when it calculates how much cash 
it can provide. The upshot being that some 
banks may find it even tougher to qualify 
for emergency liquidity assistance (ELA). 


Making matters worse, in two weeks 
time a €3.5 billion repayment to the ECB 
is due - there seems no way, as things 
stand now, that Athens will be able to 
avoid another non-payment. 

11th hour 

The IMF’s managing director, Christine 
Lagarde, said last Wednesday that 
Greece’s debt needed restructuring. 
This was greeted as a welcome sign 
in Athens. Needless to say, there have 
been no moves to write-off the €22.5 
billion owed to that particular institution. 
Nevertheless, the IMF’s change of tone 
was clearly inspired by US worries 
about Greece crashing out of the euro 
zone and perhaps triggering another 
global downturn. We await to see, 
however, whether or not this produces a 
change of heart in the EU and ECB. But 
if it does it would represent a major shift 
in global strategy. Meantime Germany 
doggedly insists on maintaining its 
hardline approach. That will only 
change if the US is prepared to exert real 
pressure on Berlin ... and so far that is 
something Obama has chosen not to do. 

That leaves Syriza with an awful 
dilemma. Greece will not be bailed out 
by Moscow - the very idea is absurd. 
Look at tiny Cypms, which in July 2011 
suffered a devastating explosion that 
destroyed a good chunk of the island 
and knocked out over half of the island’s 
electricity supply, making it one of the 
worst peacetime military accidents ever 
recorded. 2 The Kremlin provided a quick 
injection of €2.5 billion to stem immediate 
collapse, then promptly turned off the 
tap - Cypms was left to its own devices. 
While Vladimir Putin will want to make 
mischief with a Nato country, there is no 
way that Russia can substitute in terms of 
funds, trade, etc for the EU. The whole of 
the Greek economy is orientated to its rich 
north, not its much poorer east. 

Tme, the KKE does have a plan B 
- as does Syriza’s Left Platform, which 
constitutes about 30%-40% of the party’s 
membership. The plan is relatively simple: 
get out of the euro and the EU. Go it alone. 
National autarky. Permanently maintain 
capital controls, nationalise everything 
you can see and hope for the best. A vision 
of grim, barrack-room socialism - but at 
least it is an option (not something you 
can say about the Syriza majority - if 
Berlin refuses to cave in). 

And apart from stringing out the 
negotiations with the institutions, what 
has the Tsipras government actually done 
over the last six months? OK, he may 
not wear a tie, but has he initiated steps 
to abolish the standing army and the old 
state bureaucracy? Expropriated the big 
capitalists or the landed estates of the 
orthodox church? Overseen a massive 
wave of trade unionisation and workers’ 
control over production? There has been 
no radical extension of democracy. Sure, 
the children of migrants bom in Greece 
now have citizenship rights, but everyone 
should have that right anyway after six 
months residency - as it says in our CPGB 
Draft programme , for example. 

Yes, OK, on July 5 the majority of the 
Greek people rallied behind Syriza, but 
Syriza’s entire strategy is premised on 
its negotiations that will almost certainly 
result in the continuation of austerity, 
albeit in a modified form. Hence our 
tactics should be designed to expose 
Syriza, not support it • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://21 centurymanifesto.wordpress. 
com/2015/07/06/kke-statement-on-the- 
referendum-result. 

2. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Evangelos_ 
Florakis_N aval_Base_explosion. 
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Divorced from reality 

The Weekly Worker's insistence that the left should only take office across Europe as a whole is a recipe 
for demoralisation, argues Arthur Bough 



Christine Lagarde: coming to the rescue? 


A couple of weeks ago, Eddie 
Ford wrote an article about the 
situation in Greece, in which 
he argued that there was no possibility 
that the leaders of the European Union, 
European Central Bank and International 
Monetary Fund would agree to writing 
down Greece’s debt. They would 
not agree, Eddie claimed, because if 
they cancelled Greece’s debt, then 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy would want 
similar treatment and, “there is no way, 
either politically or economically, that 
Germany could afford to foot the bill”. 1 

But, as I pointed out in response, 2 this 
is a rather strange argument. Firstly, it 
makes no sense to say that Germany 
could not afford it. The debt represents 
not real capital, but only fictitious capital. 
It would only make sense if Germany 
were itself to compensate the owners of 
all of this fictitious capital. But, there 
is no reason why they or anyone else 
should! If you lend money to a company, 
by buying a share or bond issued by 
that company, you take the risk that you 
might not get repaid, or that you might 
get back less than you lent. The same is 
true if you lend to a country. 

In fact, the main reason we have 
austerity being imposed in the UK, 
Ireland, Spain, Portugal and Greece is 
precisely because the banks in those 
countries went bust, but, instead of 
forcing the shareholders and bondholders 
in those banks and other companies to 
forego their fictitious wealth, the state in 
each of these countries bailed them out, 
and is now forcing taxpayers and citizens 
in general to replenish the state’s coffers. 

Moreover, Germany, along with other 
creditors, including the IMF, had already 
written off large amounts of Greek debt, 
without any of the problems claimed. 
While a large proportion of that debt held 
by private individuals and institutions 
had been bought by states across Europe, 
private bondholders had already agreed a 
“voluntary” 30% haircut on those bonds. 

Secondly, everyone knows that 
Greece will never repay the €360 billion 
of sovereign debt - and if that goes in 
a forced default, the billions of private 
Greek debt will quickly follow it. That 
would pose a much greater problem 
for European bondholders, particularly 
already insolvent European banks. In that 
case, why make an issue over writing off 
a debt that will never be repaid? 

Thirdly, such a policy cannot be said 
to be even in the interests of capital. 
It is certainly in the interests of those 
individuals who own large quantities 
of fictitious wealth - in the short term, 
because the inflated prices of their shares, 
bonds and property are maintained - 
but in no sense is it in the interests of 
productive capital, which sees resources 
drained away from it for speculation, as 
well as seeing surplus value drained in 
interest payments. 

In his reply to my letter Eddie has 
basically accepted all of that. 3 His main 
argument - that the debt could not be 
cancelled because Germany could not 
afford it - has been dropped like a hot 
potato. You might expect, therefore, that 
logically he would likewise have dropped 
the conclusions arrived at on the basis of 
the assumptions. But, no, unfortunately 
typical of the attitudes of dogmatic 
Marxism that has developed over the 
years, the conclusion has to be retained, 
and if the original assumptions do not fit 
the conclusions, then it is just a matter of 
selecting a different set of assumptions! 

Instead, having let go that argument, 
Eddie seems to have quickly cast 
around and picked up another that was 
lying around to replace it. Eddie now 
wants to claim that, well, yes, not only 


could Germany afford to pay, after all, 
but, yes, it would actually be beneficial 
for capital to write off the debt, so that 
there could be capital accumulation and 
restructuring. He says: 

If you wanted to begin a new round of 
capital accumulation, that is exactly 
what you would do. But who the hell 
is going to actually do it? Germany 
will not, nor will the United States. 
There is no hegemon capable of 
imposing such a plan or refashion 
the world in that way. 

So now we have gone from an argument 
whereby a debt that everyone knows 
will never be repaid cannot be formally 
cancelled, because it is not economically 
in the interests of capital, particularly 
German capital, which could not 
“afford to foot the bill”, to an argument 
whereby Germany could afford it after 
all: it would be beneficial for capital and 
exactly what capital would do rationally, 
the only problem being that capital 
cannot find anyone to pull the trigger, 
and act in its interests. Unbelievable. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Eddie 
that on the very day that he was telling 
us there was no possibility of Greece’s 
debt being written down - which should 
be "further written down’ - because there 
is no global hegemon who could do it on 
behalf of capital, the IMF came out with 
a clearly and strongly worded statement, 
obviously backed by Washington, which 
has been vocally critical of the stance 
taken by conservative politicians in the 
EU, and in the ECB, which argued for 
precisely that! 

The IMF has come out, contrary to 
Eddie’s assertion of what is possible, to 
say that not only does Greece need an 
additional loan of $50 billion, but its debts 
need to be written down, and effectively 
written off for the next 40 years. 

Office or power? 

Eddie’s argument flows from a further 
logic presented by the comrades of the 
Weekly Worker that Syriza should not 
have taken office, because it could not 
legislate socialism in Greece - and it is 
only socialism that could have provided 
a solution to the problems in Greece. But, 
as I have written previously, 4 this position 
confuses a number of important points. 

It bases the argument on a number of 
concepts. Firstly, on Engels’ argument 
in The peasant war in Germany about a 
revolutionary party not taking power in 
conditions where the material conditions 
are not ripe for socialism. The Weekly 
Worker argues that socialism in Greece is 
not possible in isolation, and so socialists 
should not take power until the possibility 
of socialism across Europe exists. 

The problem here is that Engels was 
talking about a revolutionary party taking 
state power. In fact, the reason why 
Marxists opposed the slogan, ‘Labour, 
take the power’, put forward by left 
reformists in the past, is precisely that 
it confuses the taking of governmental 
office with the taking of state power. 

There has never been any chance 
of a Labour government in Britain, 
including in 1945, being anything 
other than the temporary custodian of 
governmental office, whilst the state 
power itself resided firmly in the hands 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. For 
Labour to ‘take the power’ would have 
required that such a government began 
to smash that state apparatus and transfer 
state power into the hands of workers, 
organised into workers’ councils and 
backed by a workers’ militia. But, 
unless workers already were organised 
into such bodies, and with the necessary 


transformation of the consciousness of 
the active majority, any such demand 
would be adventurist in the extreme. 

In other words, a demand such as 
‘Labour, take the power’ only has any 
meaning in a condition of dual power, 
where it is tantamount to the demand for 
a workers’ government. The Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty’s repeated demand for a 
workers’ government over recent years is 
similarly meaningless, which previously 
the AWL would have ridiculed, because, 
under current conditions, it can only be 
interpreted as a demand for a rightwing, 
reformist Labour government! 

To raise the demand, ‘Labour, take 
the power’, outside those conditions, 
can only be interpreted either as a 
dangerous piece of adventurism, which 
invites a reactionary response from 
the state or fascist forces, or else it is a 
purely reformist demand for a Labour 
government, which sows confusion 
about the nature of the state, and illusions 
about what such a government might or 
could achieve. 

But Syriza is not a revolutionary 
party, any more than the Labour Party. 
Not even the conservative bourgeoisie 
has attempted to describe it as such. 
Syriza is a social democratic party. There 
is nothing in its economic programme 
that is significantly different from what 
Obama has been pursuing in the US. 
At no time has Syriza suggested that its 
aim is a socialist reconstruction of Greek 
society, or anything beyond modernising 
its economy firmly within the bounds of 
capitalism and a capitalist EU. 

So the issue of ‘Syriza, take the 
power’ no more arises than ‘Labour, take 
the power’. In fact, the Weekly Worker's 
position of asking workers to vote for 
Syriza, but then demanding that Syriza 
refuses to take office, is daft. If in 1945 
Labour leader Clement Attlee had been 
told by Marxists that he should not take 
office because the conditions were not 
ripe for socialism in Britain, I can only 
imagine what the response of my dad, 
and thousands of others returning from 
the war, would have been - ‘We’ve seen 
leadership like that from tossers in the 
army brass.’ 

Critical support 

Just because you cannot win the war 
immediately does not mean you cannot 
win the odd skirmish here and there in 
order to advance your positions and, to 
the extent that social democrats wage 
such struggles, Marxists should give 
them critical support, not stand like 
sectarians carping from the sidelines. 
Incidentally, the Weekly Worker's 
position here is closer to that of the 
Greek Communist Party (KKE), 
which advocated an abstention in the 


referendum, than it is to the position of 
Marx and Engels. 

In fact, just as the experience of 
repeated Labour governments provides 
the basis for Marxists to illustrate the 
limitations of its programme, so Syriza’s 
experience in the last five months has 
thrown a spotlight on the nature of 
the conservative politicians running 
Europe and the ECB; it has opened up 
divisions between the French and German 
governments, as well as between the US 
and Europe; and it has illustrated the 
limitations for any state in Europe, in 
dealing with the issues of debt and growth 
within the present structural limitations of 
the EU, and the continued influence of 
national and conservative forces. 

In his latest article, Eddie says that 
Syriza is reaping what it has sowed. I 
agree, but what we disagree about is 
what has been sown and is being reaped. 
Engels’ argument is about a revolutionary 
party that allows itself to be captured 
by parliamentarism, in conditions where 
its programme cannot be implemented. 
It then ends up attacking the working 
class to hold onto power, because it is 
forced to implement only those measures 
that are compatible with the economic 
foundations of the society in which it 
exists. But does anyone truly believe that 
policies of Keynesian fiscal stimulus, or 
even just opposition to austerity, are not 
compatible with the economic conditions 
that exist under capitalism? Eddie began 
with that assertion, but dropped it. Quite 
rightly, because it is clear that austerity 
is actually damaging to the interests of 
big industrial capital. 

Moreover, the argument put forward 
by Engels involves the idea that such a 
party destroys itself, by implementing 
such policies, because it thereby loses 
the support of the masses. But if we look 
at the reality of Greece, although Syriza, 
like every other social democratic 
party, has engaged in negotiations 
with its creditors over what measures 
they would adopt - and some of them, 
as Paul Mason has set out, are in fact 
necessary measures, such as ensuring 
that people pay tax - it has not imposed 
additional austerity. On the contrary, it 
has re-employed public-sector workers, 
restored some pensions and so on, as 
well as carrying through various social 
policies and limitations on the most 
hated elements of the police force. 

When push came to shove, it called 
the referendum, rather than concede to 
the troika, and made clear it would stand 
down if there was a ‘yes’ vote. Rather 
than this leading to a cmshing defeat, to a 
loss of support and so on, it has led to the 
opposite. A 61 % vote against austerity, a 
greater level of support for Syriza than 
ever; a boost to Podemos, and every 


other social democratic organisation 
opposing austerity across Europe; a 
routing of conservative forces in Greece; 
sharp divisions amongst the political 
elites across Europe, and between 
Europe and the US; an undermining of 
all those conservative, Blairite elements 
within social democracy across Europe, 
who can now see where their future lies 
if they continue to adopt the position that 
Pasok in Greece or the PSOE in Spain 
has held on to. 

I would say that is a rich harvest for 
what has been sown in such unfertile 
ground. Moreover, as the agreement 
to stand down rather than implement 
the implications of a ‘yes’ vote shows, 
Syriza is now in a much stronger 
position to adopt a strategy of extreme 
opposition. In the 1980s one strategy 
discussed by leftwing councils faced 
with the impossibility of opposing cuts 
from within was to resign to better 
oppose them from without. 

In 1983 I was placed in a similar 
position as a revolutionary opposing 
the cuts. The soft left had an obvious 
retort to those of us advocating a militant 
opposition - put your money where your 
mouth is. I was elected on a platform of 
such militant opposition, with elements 
of that soft left believing that I would 
inevitably buckle, much as was expected 
with Syriza. Instead, when the first test 
arose, it was the soft left councillor in 
my ward who ended up defying the 
branch mandate. It resulted in myself 
and another revolutionary councillor 
being expelled from the Labour group. 
But when the next test came along, and 
it was obvious that there was not enough 
support for a fight, I resigned my seat 
rather than implement the cuts, which 
provided a much stronger platform from 
which to build such support. 

If Syriza goes back into negotiations 
now, and is not provided with the support 
from the labour movement across Europe 
it needs, if the conservative political 
elites continue to be able to implement 
austerity against the interests not only 
of European workers, but even against 
the interests of European big industrial 
capital itself, then Syriza will likewise 
be in a much stronger position to say, 
‘We did our bit, but we can go no further 
under current conditions. ’ It will then be 
in a better position to be able to adopt the 
position of extreme opposition, in the 
hope that conditions will change. 

I would finally make the point that the 
Weekly Worker's position in this regard 
is flawed for another reason. If workers, 
as I have suggested, begin to transform 
conditions by creating cooperative forms 
across Europe, then the kind of general 
strengthening of class-consciousness, 
which you and I seek, as the basis for 
a socialist transformation, is possible. 
But, without that, with a reliance on the 
kind of statist conception of socialism 
that the Weekly Worker , along with most 
others on the left, cling to, those material 
conditions and consciousness will 
suffer considerable deviations from one 
country to another. An insistence on only 
taking office wholesale across Europe 
would then make socialism impossible, 
because the workers in those places 
hold their horses for an indefinite period 
would over time become demoralised, 
subject to apathy and reaction. 

Your strategy in that regard is 
divorced from the reality of actual human 
beings and their mental processes • 

Notes 

1. ‘Take it or leave it’ Weekly Worker June 18 2015. 

2. Letters, June 25 2015. 

3. ‘Euro leaders seek regime change’ Weekly Worker 
July 2 2015. 

4. Letters, March 5 2015. 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

Divisions come to the surface 

Jack Conrad argues for a strategic approach towards the Labour Party 



Labour right would rather wreck the party than have him win 


N ot surprisingly, Jeremy Corbyn’s 
last-minute success in getting 
onto the Labour leadership 
ballot has brought out latent divisions 
within Left Unity. There are two basic 
positions, with various factions and 
individuals lining up on either side. 

The pro-Corbyn camp, which 
includes most of the core leadership, 
considers Corbyn’s politics to 
be “shared politics”. 1 Looking at 
the standard list of left reformist 
campaigns, demands and causes, this 
is undoubtedly the case. Naturally, 
the pro-Corbyn camp urges Labour 
Party members and affiliates to vote 
for him. Indeed there is the spirited 
call to take advantage of the recently 
introduced £3 registered supporter 
category. The Corbyn campaign is seen 
as a component part of the left. Hence, 
the bigger the Corbyn vote, the better 
things will be for the entire left. 

As an aside, Liz Davies has 
taken this approach to a thoroughly 
individualistic and irresponsible 
conclusion. Having been elected 
to Left Unity’s national committee 
and then its executive committee 
earlier this year, she has paid her 
£3 to the Labour Party’s HQ ... and 
resigned from Left Unity. Comrade 
Davies was, 20 years ago, Labour 
prospective parliamentary candidate 
for Leeds North-East and found herself 
deselected in a rightwing coup fronted 
by Clare Short. After winning a seat on 
the national executive committee on 
the Grassroots slate, she resigned from 
Labour in 2001 and joined the Socialist 
Alliance. Now she has returned to the 
“fold.” 2 

Obviously the Communist Party 
of Great Britain has significant 
differences both with Jeremy Corbyn 
and Left Unity’s leadership. Our Draft 
programme (2011) stands firmly within 
the tradition of the German Social 
Democratic Party, the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party and the 
French Workers Party. By contrast Left 
Unity is programmatically eclectic, 
untheorised and woolly. Corbyn and 
the Labour left are the same, only more 
so: “Ours is a movement to give people 
hope - the hope of a better world, with 
less injustice and more equality, peace 
and solidarity.” 3 Yet despite having 
many criticisms we too unhesitatingly 
want a thumping Corbyn majority. 

What about the anti-Corbyn camp 
(a description I shall continue to use, 
but it does need qualifying somewhat)? 
Socialist Resistance is not campaigning 
against Corbyn - no, to all intents and 
purposes SR shares the same politics. 
However, the comrades do not want 
to foster illusions in the Labour Party, 
an organisation which is now branded 
as “part of the problem” (editorial 
statement). Note, back in the early 
1980s the comrades were known as the 
Socialist League, aka Socialist Action, 
and were committed to full Labour 
Party entryism. That is, heads-down 
Labourism. Nowadays expectations 
are invested in the putative anti¬ 
austerity movement. Either build a 
mass party along the lines of Podemos 
in Spain and Syriza in Greece or 
bank on a Labour Party that is going 
nowhere ... even if Corbyn is declared 
the winner on September 12. 4 Here lies 
the “strategic dilemma”. After all, if he 
wins, the comrades reason - and they 
are not wrong - Labour’s right wing 
will go for the nuclear option and split 
the party. In other words, a Corbyn 
victory would be a Pyrrhic victory. 

Tusc partisan 

Ed Potts takes a similar approach, and, 
because it is more extensive, more 
direct and more thought through, I 
shall concentrate on his contribution. 


A member of the Independent Socialist 
Network’s steering committee, the 
comrade maintains - and he is quite 
right - that in order to fundamentally 
transform “our society”, so that it 
knows no classes, exploitation or 
oppression, we need an organisation 
which “agitates and organises” with 
that goal in mind. 5 

Of course, in our view, what is 
needed are many organisations which 
agitate and organise for communism: 
trade unions, cooperatives, educational 
associations, youth leagues, women’s 
sections, workers’ militias, etc. 
However, we call the highest form 
of such an organisation a Communist 


Party: put another way, the advanced 
part of the working class, which is 
guided by the “theory established by 
Karl Marx and Fredrick Engels, and 
organises according to the principles of 
democratic centralism”. 6 The ISN talks 
vaguely about a “mass socialist party”, 
but shies away from the principles of 
democratic centralism. 7 

Anyway, according to comrade 
Potts, Labour has never fitted that 
definition and, he insists, nor can 
it. That is why he is a member of 
Left Unity, he innocently tells us. 
If the comrade wants to join the 
fight to arm LU with the minimum- 
maximum programme of Marxism, 


that is welcome news. He ought to 
begin discussions with our Communist 
Platform forthwith. However, maybe 
giving the game away, what he fails 
to mention is that in Left Unity the 
main focus of the ISN, a typical 
4 anti-sectarian sectarian’ lash-up, is 
securing LU affiliation to the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. That 
or joint election activity under the Tusc 
umbrella. Sadly, what really unites 
members of the ISN is, firstly, mutual 
hostility to the so-called ‘vanguard’ 
sects and, secondly, commitment to 
Tusc. 

The brainchild of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales and its myopic 


general secretary, Tusc is a Labour 
Party mark two project. Inevitably 
then, it is a Mini-Me. Tusc has just 
four affiliates: SPEW, ISN, the semi¬ 
detached Rail, Maritime and Transport 
union and the thoroughly detached 
Socialist Workers Party. Bizarrely, 
Tusc is actually far less democratic 
than even today’s Labour Party. Each 
of the four affiliates possesses the right 
to veto and there is no branch structure 
or individual membership. 

Politically things are no better. In 
May 2015 Tusc stood on a manifesto 
which is barely distinguishable from 
the politics of Jeremy Corbyn. But 
perhaps that is being unfair ... to 
Jeremy Corbyn. Tusc’s policy platform 
is thoroughly economistic, consisting 
as it does of a series of reformist 
platitudes. Democratic demands barely 
get a look in. And, of course, where 
Corbyn got 29,659 votes in Islington 
North, together Tusc’s 135 candidates 
secured 36,368 votes - 0.01% of the 
total poll. 

Presumably, not wanting to put 
that stunning achievement at risk, 
comrade Potts absurdly warns against 
being “swept up” in the excitement 
over Corbyn. Worryingly, he shows 
distinct symptoms of Corbynphobia. 
We are told in all seriousness that 
“buying into the Corbyn campaign” 
is to be “taken for a ride by the real 
owners of the Labour Party”. Who are 
these “real owners”? The “Blairites 
and pro-capitalists”, who are backed 
and “bolstered by the trade union 
bureaucracies”. 

Evidently, this is not a well-founded 
argument. Would the election of 
Corbyn really benefit the “Blairites 
and pro-capitalists”? No, except if 
you happen to think that a massive 
split in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party - which leaves a rump of, say, 
no more than 40 or 50 leftish Labour 
MPs, but, presumably, keeps the 
trade union link intact - serves the 
“Blairites and pro-capitalists”. If that 
is the case, then their interests and ours 
temporarily coincide. Meanwhile, a 
big majority of Labour MPs, rightwing 
Labour groupings and think tanks 
- and, of course, the print media 
barons - are backing Andy Burnham, 
Yvette Cooper, or the unofficial Tory 
candidate, Liz Kendall. Give or take 
this or that odd feature, the ongoing 
leadership contest conforms to the 
classic left-versus-right pattern that has 
characterised the Labour Party since 
its foundation. No surprise then that 
left-led unions, such as Unite, RMT, 
FBU, Aslef and BWAFTU, are not 
backing and bolstering the Blairites. 
No, they are recommending Corbyn 
to their members. 

Obviously, the political fact of the 
Corbyn campaign fatally undermines 
the nonsense about the Labour Party 
being dead for the left, including 
the nonsense response: ie, forming 
halfway-house parties specifically 
designed to occupy the space 
supposedly vacated when Tony Blair 
sacrificed old Labour on the altar of 
the ‘third way’. The Socialist Labour 
Party, Socialist Alliance, Respect, 
Tusc, Left Unity - all of them are based 
on the founding myth of Labour being 
just another capitalist party. 

Comrade Potts tells us that the 
Labour Party has been gutted of 
“almost all structures”. Everything is 
“cooked up by consultations and focus 
groups”. It is certainly true that since 
the ‘dream ticket’ of Neil Kinnock and 
Roy Hattersley the Labour left has 
been on the defensive. Nevertheless, 
comrade Potts writes that, whereas 
previously “the membership” could 
“democratically control or influence 
their own party”, now that possibility 
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has disappeared: there is no “effective 
way” to “drag” the party to the left. 
His faith in old Labour is touching, 
but ahistorical. The membership could 
never control the Labour Party. After 
the trauma of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
1931 betrayal the status of the annual 
conference was somewhat enhanced. 
But by the 1960s it was treated with 
open contempt. Harold Wilson curtly 
informed the 1966 conference that 
the “government must govern”. 8 And, 
though he suffered conference defeats 
almost as a matter of routine, such 
votes could be safely ignored. The dog 
barked, but could not bite. 

And what about there no longer being 
an effective way for the membership to 
“drag” Labour to the left? Here, at this 
vital juncture, comrade Potts seems 
to have conveniently forgotten the 
Corbyn campaign. Labour members, 
affiliates and supporters can - er - vote 
for him. It is an election conducted 
under expanded ‘one member, one 
vote’ rules. And if Corbyn was elected 
that would surely shift the balance of 
forces in Labour radically to the left. 

That surely explains why comrade 
Potts resorts to ultra-leftist posturing. 
The last refuge of the Tusc partisan? 
Comrade Potts tells us that Labour 
left MPs do no more than sustain 
the “status quo”. Left reformist MPs 
certainly serve to maintain the “hopes 
and morale of activists”. 9 Faith in the 
next Labour government is kept alive 
despite the abysmal performance of 
the last Labour government. But some 
of the Labour left MPs do provide 
tireless support for strikes, protests, 
mass movements and international 
causes, which, albeit in a limited 
way, do actually challenge the status 
quo: eg, free abortion on demand, the 
1984-85 miners’ Great Strike, gay 
equality, the Stop the War Coalition, 
opposition to Zionist colonialism. 
Jeremy Corbyn instantly comes to 
mind. Ditto his campaign manager, 
John McDonnell. And there are Labour 
left MPs and Labour left MPs. Would 
comrade Potts’ dismissal include our 
CPGB Labour MPs in the 1920s? 
Did, for example, Shapurji Saklatvala 
do no more than sustain the status 
quo? Given the number of times the 
comrade was arrested, hauled before 
the courts and imprisoned, the claim 
badly misfires. 10 

However, basically, comrade Potts 
shares the exact same anti-Corbyn 
agenda as Socialist Resistance. To 
support Corbyn would be a “strategic 
mistake”. Why? Because it would 
foster illusions in the Labour Party. 
The comrade is prepared to grant that 
Corbyn will use the platform provided 
by his leadership bid to build opposition 
to George Osborne’s latest tranche of 
austerity. However, by the autumn, he 
says, everything will be over. 

But will it? Once again comrade 
Potts contradicts his own argument. He 
is convinced that if by chance Corbyn 
wins, the right will: 

• subject his nomination, support 
from the unions, votes gained from 
non-Labour sources, etc, to “intense 
scrutiny”; 

• engage in “mudraking” and use 
every device to bring his legitimacy 
as leader into doubt; 

• place huge pressure on him to 
accept some kind of middle-of-the- 
road consensus. 

All of that is doubtless true - which 
shows that the internal struggle in the 
Labour Party will not be done and 
dusted come autumn. And, even if 
Corbyn loses, the fact of the matter is 
that his campaign will in all probability 
strengthen the Labour left. As I write, 
many thousands are joining the 
party. They are unlikely just to walk 
away. As with Bennism in the early 
1980s, a reinvigorated Labour left 
is in the making. There could quite 
conceivably be moves from the right. 
Benn narrowly lost to Denis Healey by 
49.6% to 50.4% of the vote in the 1981 
deputy leadership contest. Labour’s 
right, in the form of the so-called ‘gang 


of four’, had already established the 
Social Democratic Party, Within a 
couple of months it boasted of having 
33 MPs. 

As with Socialist Resistance, 
comrade Potts thinks that conducting 
work in the Labour Party is a road 
to nowhere. To guard against yet 
another generation wasting their time 
attempting to reclaim “their party”, 
he wants to maintain a clear distance 
between Left Unity and the Corbyn 
campaign. That despite the political 
similarities. Tellingly, he adds that, 
if that is not done, then “all our 
arguments made so carefully over the 
years” about the need to “abandon 
Labour and build the alternative” will 
confront a reinvigorated Labour left. 

Comrade Potts rightly complains 
that Left Unity has done little or no 
strategic thinking, when it comes 
to the possible scenarios raised by 
the Corbyn leadership campaign. 
Something that needs to be rectified 
as a matter of urgency. 

History and future 

Communists will patiently seek to win 
the widest understanding that there 
was never a golden age of democracy 
and socialism in the Labour Party. 
True, the old clause four (part four) 
of Labour’s constitution committed it 

To secure for the workers by hand 
or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry and the most equitable 
distribution thereof that may be 
possible upon the basis of the 
common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and 
exchange, and the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and 
control of each industry or service. 

Mistakenly, this is often fondly 
remembered as the high point of 
Labour’s socialism. But, when 
it was first adopted, in February 
1918 - during the slaughter of inter¬ 
imperialist war - the calculated 
aim of Sidney Webb and his fellow 
Fabians was to divert the considerable 
sympathy that existed for the Russian 
Revolution into safe, constitutional 
channels. 

And, needless to say, clause four 
was mainly for show. However, even 
if it had been put into practice, Fabian 
socialism is antithetical to working 
class self-liberation. Industry, banking, 
transport, etc would be nationalised. 
The mass of the population, however, 
would remain exploited wage-slaves. 
Capitalism without capitalists. 

Admittedly, the old clause four came 
as a result of mass sentiment. Because 
of World War I, because of widespread 
socialist propaganda, because of the 
Russian Revolution, capitalism was 
widely viewed as discredited, inherently 
irrational, warlike and prone to constantly 
recurring crises. Socialism was widely 
seen as the only rational answer. Of 
course, Labour’s was a fake socialism. 
Nevertheless, ‘reforming’ clause four in 
1994 was a hugely symbolic moment. 
Tony Blair and his New Labour clique 
wanted to reassure the establishment, 
the City, the Murdoch empire, the global 
plutocracy that capitalism would be 
absolutely safe in their hands. A New 
Labour government would not even pay 
lip service to what was in fact a British 
version of state capitalism. 

Hence, while calls for a return 
of the old clause four are perfectly 
understandable, they are totally 
misplaced. We need to win Labour’s 
members and affiliates to look forward 
to a realisable future, not backwards 
to an unrealisable past. Labour needs 
to be refounded on the basis of an 
explicitly socialist, as opposed to a 
Fabian, programme. Then the Labour 
Party can, yes, become an organisation 
which “agitates and organises” for 
the revolutionary transition from 
capitalism to socialism. 

So, it is not enough - nowhere 
near enough - to get Corbyn elected 
or even bring forward the day when 


the “Blairites and pro-capitalists” 
jump ship. The Labour Party and 
the entire labour movement must 
be programmatically rearmed and 
thoroughly democratised. We want 
to make Labour into a common home 
for all workers and working class 
organisations - the goal of the founders 
of the party in 1900. A goal we should 
get Corbyn and his campaign to openly 
espouse. To use Leon Trotsky’s 
formulation, we seek to refound the 
Labour Party as a “permanent united 
front”. In Russia their name was 
soviets. In Germany Rate. 

Not that the goal of socialism relies 
on refounding the Labour Party. It is 
a mass Communist Party that is vital. 
Nevertheless, under present-day 
conditions to prematurely give up on 
the Labour Party is in effect to give up 
on the working class. Historically - in 
terms of membership, finances and 
electoral base - the Labour Party has 
largely relied on the working class, as 
organised through the trade unions. 
And despite Blairism, New Labour, 
the abolition of the old clause four, 
Labour still remains a contradictory 
working class formation. To use 
Lenin’s well known phrase, Labour 
is a “bourgeois workers’ party”. The 
relationship with the trade unions 
was weakened by the Collins review 
and the 2014 special conference. 
Nevertheless, there are still 2.7 
million affiliated members and, apart 
from Scotland, Labour’s working 
class core vote stood up well in the 
May general election. In point of fact, 
the Labour vote marginally grew. 

Programme 

So what sort of transformation should 
we fight for? 

Labour needs to commit itself as 
a party to reviving the trade union 
movement. The fall from 12 million 
trade union members in the late 1970s 
to some seven million today can be 
reversed. Labour Party members 
should take the lead in recruiting 
masses of new trade unionists and 
restoring the strength of the unions in 
workplaces and society at large. 

Strikes must be unashamedly 
supported. There ought to be a binding 
commitment on councillors, MPs 
and MEPs to back workers in their 
struggle to protect jobs, pensions and 
conditions. Those who refuse must be 
deselected. By the same measure anti¬ 
trade union laws will have to be defied. 

In line with this strategy all trade 
unions should be encouraged to 
affiliate to the Labour Party. All trade 
union members should be obliged to 
pay the political levy to Labour and 
thereby join as individual members. 
Strangely, there has been opposition to 
this within the Labour Representation 
Committee and the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy. But it is 
merely a concrete application of the 
politics of working class collectivism. 

Unions which have either been 
expelled or have disaffiliated need to be 
encouraged to reconsider: eg, the RMT 
and FBU. Moreover, there are unions 
which have never had an organised 
relationship with the Labour Party: eg, 
PCS and NUT. In point of fact, out 
of the 58 unions affiliated to the TUC 
only 15 are affiliated. Winning new 
affiliates would be entirely positive. 

It is right to support the Corbyn 
campaign, but the post of leader as 
currently constituted must be abolished. 
While the Labour Party is obliged to 
fulfil the requirements laid down in 
the thoroughly undemocratic Political 
Parties, Elections and Referendums Act 
(2000), the Fuhrerprinzip can be left 
to the Tories, Scottish National Party, 
the Greens and Ukip. The leader of the 
Labour Party ought to be nothing more 
than a nominal position. Instead of a 
Bonaparte with the power to appoint 
shadow ministers, it is Labour’s NEC 
that should have responsibility for 
electing chairs of the PLP, shadow 
ministers, etc. 

Moreover, while it is perfectly 


correct to make Labour Party 
membership affordable for those 
who are students, unemployed or are 
otherwise on low incomes, we need 
to reverse the drift towards US-style 
primaries. There must be a clear 
distinction between those who are 
members - with the right to elect, be 
elected and decide policy, etc - and 
those who are supporters or just plain 
Labour voters. Membership ought to 
be something to value, to be proud of. 

Naturally, refounding the Labour 
Party cannot be separated from the 
fight to democratise the trade unions. 
All trade union officials ought to be 
subject to regular election and be 
recallable. No official should receive 
a salary higher than the average wage 
of their membership. Moreover, 
rules which serve to blunt, restrict or 
smother criticism must be junked. 

Then there is the trade union vote 
at Labour Party conferences. It should 
not be cast by general secretaries, but 
proportionately, in accordance with 
the agreed political make-up of each 
delegation. We have no wish to go 
back to the days when conference 
was dominated by four or five men 
in suits. 

All socialist and communist groups, 
leftwing and progressive campaigns 
ought to be allowed to affiliate. Towards 
that end, given the first opportunity, 
anything that smacks of bans and 
proscriptions must be rescinded. A 
whole raft of new affiliated socialist 


I The central aim of Labour 
Party Marxists is to transform 
the Labour Party into an 
instrument for working class 
advance and international socialism. 
Towards that end we will join with 
others and seek the closest unity of 
the left inside and outside the party. 

2. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, waste and production 
for its own sake. Attempts to rescue 
the system through Keynesian 
remedies are diversionary and 
doomed to fail. The democratic and 
social gains of the working class 
must be tenaciously defended, but 
capitalism must be superseded by 
socialism. 

3. The only viable alternative is 
organising the working class into a 
political party and replacing the rule 
of the capitalist class with the rule of 
the working class. 

4. The fight for trade union freedom, 
anti-fascism, women’s rights, sexual 
freedom, republican democracy and 
opposition to all imperialist wars is 
inextricably linked to working class 
political independence and the fight 
for socialism. 

5. Ideas of reclaiming the Labour 
Party and the return of the old clause 
four are totally misplaced. From 
the beginning the party has been 
dominated by the labour bureaucracy 
and the ideas of reformism. The party 
must be refounded on the basis of 
a genuinely socialist programme, 
as opposed to social democratic 
gradualism or bureaucratic statism. 

6. The aim of the party should not 
be a Labour government for its own 
sake. History shows that Labour 
governments committed to managing 
the capitalist system and loyal to the 
existing constitutional order create 
disillusionment in the working class. 

7. Labour should only consider 
forming a government when it has 
the active support of a clear majority 
of the population and has a realistic 
prospect of implementing a full 
socialist programme. This cannot be 
achieved in Britain in isolation from 
Europe and the rest of the world. 

8. Socialism is the rule of the 


and other such organisations would not 
only bring thousands of new recruits: 
it would bring in many highly valuable 
men and women of talent. The culture 
of the Labour Party could that way be 
greatly enhanced. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party 
can be brought into line. The situation 
where the Labour Party conference 
votes for one thing and the PLP 
does another must be ended forever. 
Conference must control, conference 
must be sovereign • 

Want to have your say in who 
Labour’s next leader is? Regis¬ 
ter as a supporter for £3: 
https://supporters.labour.org. 
uk/leadership/1. 

Support the Corybn campaign: 
www.jeremyforlabour.com. 
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working class over the global 
economy created by capitalism and 
as such is antithetical to all forms 
of British nationalism. Demands 
for a British road to socialism and a 
withdrawal from the European Union 
are therefore to be opposed. 

9. Political principles and 
organisational forms go hand in 
hand. The Labour Party must become 
the umbrella organisation for all 
trade unions, socialist groups and 
pro-working class partisans. Hence 
all the undemocratic bans and 
proscriptions must be done away 
with. 

10. The fight to democratise the 
Labour Party cannot be separated 
from the fight to democratise the 
trade unions. Trade union votes at 
Labour Party conferences should be 
cast not by general secretaries, but 
proportionately, according to the 
political balance in each delegation. 

11. All trade unions should be 
encouraged to affiliate, all members 
of the trade unions encouraged to pay 
the political levy and join the Labour 
Party as individual members. 

12. The party must be reorganised 
from top to bottom. Bring the 
Parliamentary Labour Party under 
democratic control. The position of 
Labour leader should be abolished 
along with the national policy forum. 
The NEC should be unambiguously 
responsible for drafting Labour Party 
manifestos. 

13. The NEC should be elected and 
accountable to the annual conference, 
which must be the supreme body 

in the party. Instead of a tame rally, 
there must be democratic debate and 
binding votes. 

14. Our elected representatives must 
be recallable by the constituency or 
other body that selected them. That 
includes MPs, MEPs, MSPs, AMs, 
councillors, etc. Without exception 
elected representatives should take 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker, the balance being donated to 
furthering the interests of the labour 
movement. 

http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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IRAN 



Another week, another city 


Edging towards a deal 

Yassamine Mather reports on the conclusion of Iran’s negotiations with the P5+1 powers 


I n the weeks leading up to June 30 
2015, it was clear that the real deadline 
for Iran’s nuclear negotiations with 
the P5+1 powers was July 9. For the 
Obama administration, the potential 
resolution of the conflict with Iran will 
play a significant part in the president’s 
legacy, and from this point of view, 
the less time opponents of the deal in 
Congress have to mobilise, the better. 
If a deal is reached by July 9, they will 
only have 30 days. After that, they would 
have 60 days, taking into account the 
summer recess. That would give a better 
chance to Republican and Democrat 
allies of Israel and Saudi Arabia to derail 
the agreement. 

From the first days of this round of 
negotiations it was clear that, for all 
the claims of unity, each of the 5+1 
powers were following their own 
agenda. The European countries - 
Germany and Britain, and to a lesser 
extent France - are keen to resume 
economic relations with Iran, while 
Russia and China, hoping for arms 
deals, seem to support the Islamic 
Republic’s additional demands for an 
end to the arms embargo. For its part, 
the US administration is under pressure 
to take a hard line - or at least appear 
to take a hard line - and achieve, in the 
words of secretary of state John Kerry, 
a “good deal”. 

Of course, what is a “good deal” 
for the United States, and by extension 
Saudi Arabia and Israel, will be a 
bad deal for Iran, which is why there 
appeared to be deadlock in the last hours 
of the negotiations. Earlier this week Iran 
and the P5+1 had drafted a document 
addressing the contentious issue of how 
the pace and timing of sanctions relief 
would proceed, though US officials 
claimed that there was still more work 
to be done. But on July 6, western 
foreign ministers gave ‘unofficial 
briefings’ to the media, claiming that 
Iran’s demand for the lifting of all UN 
sanctions on weapons sales had become 
a major sticking point. If these rumours 
are true, foreign minister Javad Zarif 
(and president Hassan Rowhani) had 
taken an even harder position than that 
of the supreme leader, Ali Khamenei. 
His maximum demands, declared more 
than a week before the start of the latest 
negotiations, only mentioned economic 


and banking sanctions. It is assumed 
that this new, harder position was taken 
during Zarif’s unexpected return to 
Tehran last week. 

Russia has already sold advanced 
anti-aircraft S-300 missiles to Iran, 
following the Geneva agreement in April 
2015. The original $800 million deal 
signed in 2007 was suspended because 
the US and Israel objected, and then in 
2010 the UN security council imposed 
more sanctions on Iran because of its 
nuclear programme, and delivery of the 
missiles was frozen. By the evening of 
July 7 senior Iranian negotiator Abbas 
Araghchi was claiming that 95% of the 
agreement had been finalised. However, 
there was one issue remaining - that of 
the arms embargo. 1 

For the US this is one red line 
it cannot cross. Saudi Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf states and Israel are all 
vehemently opposed to the sale of 
ground-to-air and ground-to-ground 
missiles, especially as it is likely that 
some of these missiles will end up in 
Syria, Iraq, Yemen and Lebanon. 

Inside Iran, the continuation of the 
sanctions is causing frustration and 
despair. In May 2015, the centre for 
international and security studies at 
Maryland University conducted a poll 
of the Iranian people, in collaboration 
with the University of Tehran and 
IranPoll.com. Although opinion polls 
are often subjective - they depend 
on the question being asked and the 
timing - this particular study shows 
that two thirds of Iranians are opposed 
to nuclear weapons, that eight in 10 
approve of the goal of eliminating 
them and establishing a nuclear-free 
zone in the Middle East. In addition a 
substantial majority agreed with what 
was known at the time of the western 
conditions for an agreement - only one 
in six opposed. The study also found 
that nearly three in four were optimistic 
that Iran and the P5+1 would arrive at 
a deal and hoped sanctions would be 
lifted soon. 2 

According to another study, conducted 
by the Program for Public Consultation 
at the University of Maryland, “61% 
of Americans support an agreement 
that would limit Iran’s enrichment 
capacity and impose additional intrusive 
inspections in exchange for the lifting 


of sanctions. Only 36% support ending 
the current negotiations and increasing 
sanctions in an effort to get Iran to stop 
all uranium enrichment.” 

Opposition 

So why is there so much opposition 
to the proposed deal both from within 
Iran’s Islamic Republic and legislators 
in the Senate and Congress? In Iran the 
opposition comes from some of the most 
corrupt sections of the regime - mainly 
the conservative factions, who have 
profited from the black market resulting 
from sanctions. The billions of dollars 
of wealth accumulated by allies and 
officials of former president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad explain why they are 
amongst the harshest critics of these, and 
indeed any, negotiations. They have not 
been concerned about the details - their 
main worry is the protection of their 
business interests, many of which rely 
on the continuation of sanctions. 

Then there are the exiles. Iranian 
opponents of the deal, some of whom 
were frequently present outside the hotel 
in Vienna where the negotiations were 
taking place, are often beneficiaries of 
various regime-change funds associated 
with the US, European and Arab 
countries. They and their groups, some 
claiming to be on the left, have flourished 
in the last few years. In fact their political 
positions have been very close to those of 
Israel and Saudi Arabia. These exiles fail 
to realise that the cunent sanctions against 
Iran have nothing to do with the country’s 
abuse of human rights, women’s rights or 
workers’ rights. If the US or its European 
partners were really concerned about such 
issues, their main regional allies would 
hardly be Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

Meanwhile, some bizarre comments 
are coming from Iran’s apologists - 
reminiscent of the infamous statements 
defending the regime’s policy of forced 
transgender operations as a victory for 
homosexuals! Today ‘leftwing’ supporters 
of the Islamic Republic are claiming that 
the country’s stance on the nuclear issue 
should be considered ‘heroic resistance’. 

In reality billions have been wasted 
on redundant, second-hand technology 
to maintain unsafe nuclear enrichment 
plants, while at the same time Iran has 
faced the most paralysing sanctions - 
exposing the disastrous effects of its 


complete economic dependence on 
the world capitalist order. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers have lost their 
jobs and tens of thousands of patients 
have died because of the shortage of 
proper medicines and equipment - all 
for 20%-enriched uranium, which the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
then insisted had to be disposed of. A 
year ago the IAEA reported: “209.1kg 
of 20%-enriched UF6 held by Iran in 
January 2014 has now been either diluted 
or converted to uranium oxide.” 3 

What a waste of life, money and 
resources - proving once more that this 
third-world dictatorship’s ‘anti-western’ 
slogans are nothing but empty, dangerous 
rhetoric. After 36 and a half years of‘anti- 
American’ slogans, the leaders of Iran’s 
Islamic republic are now dreaming of the 
day when the US embassy will reopen. 
As negotiations dragged on in Vienna, 
ayatollah Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, the 
Islamic republic’s former president, told 
The Guardian , “It was ‘not impossible’ 
that an American embassy could reopen 
in Tehran. But that depends on the 
behaviour of both sides.” 4 

Inspections 

One of the controversial issues in the 
current discussions is the inspection of 
Iran’s military bases by the IAEA. It 
is clear that the six world powers have 
made Iran an offer on this question. 

Again according to unofficial 
briefings, the current proposal is that a 
commission would be set up to resolve 
disputes when the IAEA seeks access 
to certain sites. If Iran refuses access 
and the IAEA’s case is strong, then the 
commission would look into the issue and 
its decision based on a simple majority 
would be final in determining whether 
such an inspection was ‘legitimate’. In 
analysing this, sections of the press in Iran 
have pointed out the obvious: the kind of 
punitive sanctions Iran was facing had one 
raison d'etre : regime change from above. 
If the Islamic republic accepts inspection 
of its military bases in exchange for the 
removal of sanctions, it would be ceding 
a major advantage to those contemplating 
such regime change. 

According to deputy foreign minister 
Araghchi, previously “We never 
progressed as far as we have now; we 
never went so far in drafting. However, 


there are still differences.” 5 When asked 
about the ‘red lines’ set by Khamenei 
and whether they made reaching a deal 
impossible, Zarif replied: “Nothing the 
supreme leader said is new; this is the 
consistent position of Iran from the day 
we started the negotiations.” On June 28, 
as negotiations were starting, a Twitter 
account allegedly belonging to Khamenei 
displayed a picture of Zarif and his team 
along with the text: “I recognise our 
negotiators as trustworthy, committed, 
brave and faithful.” In subsequent 
interviews with the international media 
Zarif has proudly referred to this. 

However, Iranian conservatives 
see things differently: for example, 
‘Shamisan’ has posted this message: 
“While the soldiers on the diplomatic 
front, with the backing of a nation, have 
taken on the enemy, some, instead of 
having sympathy with them, are playing 
another tune.” He said such people in their 
attitude to the US have tried “to depict an 
angel... instead of the great Satan”. And 
the problem is that “when you are sitting 
opposite an angel, you have no reason not 
to trust him or resist his aims.” 6 

If these talks result in a final 
agreement, European cities such as 
Vienna and Geneva will miss the 
ministerial gatherings around nuclear 
negotiations. They are good business for 
hotels, restaurants - and by all accounts 
brothels. According to the Reuters news 
agency, brothel owners in Vienna were 
looking forward to the extension of the 
talks. One brothel manager reportedly 
“declined to say who were his most 
frequent customers, but made clear that, 
as far as he was concerned, the longer the 
negotiations between Iran and six world 
powers drag on, the better”. 7 # 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.com/persian/iran/2015/07/150707_110_ 
nuclear_talks_7thjuly. 

2. www.cissm.umd.edu. 

3. www.world-nuclear-news.org/NP-Iran-elirninates- 
inventory-2107147.html. 

4. www.theguardian.com/world/2015/jul/08/iran-ex- 
president-rafsanjam-lifting-sanctions-giant-step-after- 
us-hostility 

5. www.aljazeera.com/news/2015/07/kerry-iran- 
nuclear-talks-150705134741667.html. 

6. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2015/06/iran- 
us-nuclear-deal-great-satan.html. 

7. http://uk.reuters.com/article/2015/07/05/iran- 
nuclear-atmosphere-idUKL 1N0ZL06920150705. 
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Democracy and rights 

Mike Macnair calls on the CPGB to reconsider its position on the question of national self- 
determination. In the first of three articles, he examines the meaning of ‘democratic rights’ 


T he CPGB has used Lenin’s 
nationalities policy - that 
communists fight for class unity 
across national borders, but recognise 
the democratic right to national self- 
determination - as a fundamental 
orienting position in relation to a 
series of national conflicts. The idea 
is in theory common ground across 
the left, but in practice subject to a 
wide range of interpretations, which 
can result in taking opposite sides on 
‘self-determination’ grounds. 

In this series of articles I want 
to offer a theoretical critique of 
the ‘national self-determination’ 
approach. My argument is that the 
idea of national self-determination 
is not a democratic demand at all, 
but a variant on the land question, 
and that Lenin’s approach involved 
promising the nationalists something 
that communists could not deliver. 
The real relevant democratic demands 
are the equality of nationalities and 
the individual right to participate in 
politics in a language you understand. 

The result is that the use of 
self-determination slogans (a) is a 
tactical response to the ascendancy 
in a particular population of political 
nationalism; (b) is subordinate to 
questions of international class unity; 
and (c) is also subordinate to defeatism 
in relation to the international military 
and covert state operations of the 
British state. 

I will make the argument in more 
detail in three steps. The first concerns 
the nature of democracy, democratic 
demands, rights and ‘democratic 
rights’. The second concerns the 
material and class basis of nation¬ 
states and nationalist movements. 
The third is a re-examination of what 
exactly the ‘right to self-determination 
of nations’ might mean. I will end 
with a re-examination of some of the 
issues in relation to which we (CPGB) 
have used ‘right to self-determination’ 
arguments. 

'Tasks of the 

bourgeois 

revolution’ 

Traditional Leninist (including 
Maoist) and Trotskyist politics asserts 
that the bourgeoisie, in taking power 
from the feudal rulers, has three 
historical political tasks: solving the 
national question, the land question 
and the democratic question. A classic 
bourgeois state should therefore be an 
independent nation-state, which has a 
bourgeois-democratic constitution 
(‘representative democracy’), is 
secular, and has eliminated feudal 
survivals in landed property, local 
jurisdictions, etc. A state which does 
not conform to these characteristics 
is therefore either not yet a bourgeois 
state or has an ‘incomplete’ bourgeois 
revolution. On this basis, we get 
Trotskyist proposals for ‘permanent 
revolution’ and both classic Leninist 
and Stalinist variants: ie, that the 
proletariat must take the lead in 
solving the tasks of the bourgeois 
revolution. 

In fact, there are no logical 
grounds either in Marx’s analysis of 
capital or in the general dialectical- 
historical materialism of the Marx- 
Engels ‘firm’ for supposing that any 
of these characteristics in their full 
sense are necessary to the class rule 
of the bourgeoisie. The traditional 
approach to the question is nothing 
but an unwarranted generalisation 
of the characteristics of the French 


of democracy. The third is that the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie is an 
international state system , of which 
single states are only a part. 

In this context ‘democracy’ and 
‘the nation’ are in the bourgeois 
revolution political ideologies , by 
which the bourgeoisie mobilises the 
petty proprietors and the embryo 
proletariat against the feudal states. 
In the Dutch and English revolutions, 
their role had been played by 
Protestant millenarianism. As soon as 
the bourgeoisie has achieved power, all 
these ideologies are marginalised, or 
reshaped as ideologies of state power 
over the subordinate classes. 

The land question is a little different, 
since it is a directly economic question. 
Feudalism involves the existence of a 
hierarchy of rights over the same land: 
the peasant’s right to cultivate it or to 
graze animals on commons, take botes 
or estovers from them, and so on; his 
landlord’s right to various dues and 
incidents, his landlord’s to military or 
other services and incidents; and so on 
up the chain until we reach the king, 
with a corresponding hierarchy of 
exploitative jurisdictions; and parallel 
claims of the clergy to tithes and similar 
rights. The transition to capitalist 
agriculture involves most of these 
rights-holders being expropriated, 
leaving a single ‘owner for all practical 
purposes’, who controls the use of the 
land and employs free labour, and a 
‘sovereign state’. There is, however, 
no capitalist interest as such in the 
peasants becoming petty landowners 
(as they did in France), as opposed to 
being expropriated (as they were in 
England). 

Democratic 

movement 

On either this basis or the reasoning 
of Blackboum and Eley, Meiksins 
Wood, and so on, it is necessary to 
explain the democratic movement of 
the 19th century in some way other 
than as a bourgeois movement. It is, 
in fact, not difficult to do so. This 
is the movement of the urban petty 
proprietors and the proletarians in 
process of differentiation. Its roots 
are in the left movements of elements 
of the urban petty proprietors and 
proto-proletarians (apprentices and 
journeymen) temporarily set free by 
the bourgeois mobilisations against 
the old order (Levellers, Babouvists 
and so on). It acquires its scale and 
solidity in the 19th century from the 
growth of the proletariat. 2 It is only 
the proletariat which has a stable and 
long-term common interest in politi¬ 
cal democracy. It soon becomes ap¬ 
parent that a real political democracy 
requires attacks on the right of prop¬ 
erty and communist measures, and at 
this point the proletariat and the petty 
proprietors part company: the radical- 
isation of Chartism around 1840 and 
the beginning of communism. 

The ideas of ‘bourgeois-democratic 
demands’ and the ‘incomplete 
bourgeois revolution’ are therefore 
utterly misleading. They are also 
positively dangerous. 

In the first place the logic of the 
argument may lead the proletarian 
party to give (‘critical’) political 
support to ‘bourgeois democrats’ 
in colonial (neo- or semi-colonial) 
countries, who merely use democracy 
as an ideology, as opposed to fighting 
together with them for common 
specific demands, while maintaining 
class political independence. 

Secondly, since what the 


Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789) 


Revolution. It logically implies that 
Britain has an uncompleted bourgeois 
revolution, which is frankly bizarre. It 
has grave difficulty in explaining the 
emergence of German and Japanese 
capitalism and imperialism. 

Recent academic Marxist or 
post-Marxist writers, notably David 
Blackbourn and Geoff Eley, and Ellen 
Meiksins Wood, and recently Neil 
Davidson, have proposed that there 
is no such thing as the bourgeois 
revolution: the bourgeoisie normally 
takes power by a mutation of an old 
elite, and the revolutionary crises 
which affected the Netherlands in the 
late 16th century, Britain in the 17th 
century, and France (and much of the 
rest of Europe) at the end of the 18th 
century were anomalous. 1 This is also 
in my opinion wrong. 


There is a body of structural 
mechanisms which tie the feudal states 

- even the late absolutisms, including 
the late 19th century German empire 
and Italian and Spanish kingdoms 

- to the old order: status privileges 
of the nobility in relation to tax, 
private jurisdiction (even if only 
over peasants), status privileges and 
jurisdiction of the clergy, dynastic 
and religious basis of the monarchy, 
as opposed to its subordination to law. 
The bourgeois revolution involves the 
overthrow of these rights of the old 
elites. The process commonly involved 
more than one stage, but at the end of 
the day the Habsburg administration of 
the Netherlands, the Stuart monarchy 
in Britain, the Bourbon monarchy 
in France, the Tokugawa shogunate 
in Japan, the Russian tsarist empire, 


the kaiser regime in Germany, the 
Habsburg dual monarchy in Austria- 
Hungary, the Piedmontese monarchy 
in Italy and the Spanish monarchy 
all had to be zerbrechen (smashed 
up - Marx’s phrase in The civil war 
in France) for the bourgeoisie to take 
political power. 

The bourgeoisie replaces these 
structural mechanisms for securing the 
loyalty of the state with its own. These 
are essentially three. The first is deficit 
financing of the state, central banks 
and financial markets. The second 
is ‘rule of law’ constitutionalism: 
that is, that law becomes the central 
ideology securing the coherence 
of the bureaucratic-coercive state 
apparatus. Even where military coups 
take place, their avowed aim is usually 
to secure the law against the dangers 
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bourgeoisie calls ‘democracy’ is 
actually a particular form of rule-of- 
law constitutionalism, the workers’ 
movement may be led to internalise 
as ‘democracy’ or ‘democratic 
demands’ support for institutions 
which are actually elements of the 
rule of law, which is antagonistic to 
political democracy and institutionally 
connected to the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. ‘Traditional labour 
movement procedure’ in Britain has 
this character. 

Thirdly, the French model leads to a 
‘distributivist’ land policy towards the 
peasantry - that is, the redistribution 
of land to create and/or artificially 
preserve small peasant agriculture - 
which has been proved by the eventual 
failure of the Russian Revolution to 
be disastrous. 

On the contrary, when we fight for 
democracy we are fighting for a direct 
interest of the working class, which 
is to a limited extent and unreliably 
shared by the petty proprietors and 
therefore forms the basis for a partial 
alliance of the proletariat with a section 
of the petty proprietors. The proletariat 


well as the bourgeois Cadets, other 
parties of the old regime and tsarist 
military figures, etc - to reverse the 
October revolution by a combination 
of force and sabotage. In Finland, 
the Baltics and Ukraine, German 
military assistance allowed a White 
terror to develop. From the time of 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Left 
SRs and a part of the Menshevik- 
Internationalists sought to organise 
a ‘new October’: ie, overthrow the 
Bolsheviks. From spring 1918 the 
existence of a civil war, which had 
in fact begun immediately after the 
October revolution, was openly 
recognised. 

Attempts to overthrow the new 
regime by military force and sabotage 
forced the Bolsheviks to a policy of 
repression. It is important to be clear 
that any government whatever would 
have had to use large-scale repression. 
The alternatives actually available to 
Russia in 1918-21 were not Bolshevik 
repression or soviet (or Menshevik¬ 
parliamentary) democracy, but 
Bolshevik repression, German 
occupation repression or White 


not entail the whole gamut of measures 
taken by the Bolsheviks: compare the 
English and US civil wars, which did 
not involve the general destruction of 
freedom of speech and association.) In 
addition, they went on the theoretical 
offensive. ‘Democracy in general’, 
they argued, left out class, and by 
ostensibly giving bourgeois and 
proletarians equal rights, in fact 
maintained the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The common error of Kautsky 
and the Bolsheviks here is the 
identification of democracy with rule- 
of-law constitutionalism. In Kautsky’s 
argument the Bolsheviks’ rejection 
of rule-of-law constitutionalism 
amounted to a rejection of political 
democracy. This would imply that 
ancient Rome was democratic and 
ancient Athens undemocratic, which 
would have startled most historical 
writers on these states, including Marx 
and Engels. 

The Bolsheviks were correct to 
assert that a ‘democracy’ in which 
the rich have ‘equal rights’ with the 
poor is ultimately illusory. The rich 


effective constraints on office 
becoming private property. First, self- 
abolishing forms of majority rule are 
rejected: proposing an anti-democratic 
law in the Athenian Assembly was a 
criminal offence. Second, state officials 
are denied legal rights (to privacy, to 
make profits, to stand for election) 
which are given to non-officials. They 
were subject not only to term limits, 
but also to mandatory prosecution 
for corruption on leaving office; they 
could avoid conviction only by full 
disclosure of their financial affairs.) 

The Bolsheviks abandoned the 
policy of workers’ control, which 
was their only suggested constraint of 
this type, in 1918. By 1921 elective, 
etc office had become substantially 
converted into private property, and 
Lenin’s only suggested solution was 
the futile expedient of creating a 
new bureaucracy to watch over the 
other bureaucrats: the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection. This was not even 
a liberal solution, but one drawn from 
the armouries of the ancient Chinese 
‘legalists’, or of the Byzantine state 
and its Turkish Ottoman and Russian 


similarly the term ‘oligarchy’ is 
properly applied to a constitution 
in which the rich and better-bom 
control the government - being at 
the same time a minority. 3 

Aristotle’s chief conclusion from 
his analysis, and one which is worth 
remembering, is that states may have 
a mixture of monarchic, oligarchic 
and democratic institutions, and may 
thus be more or less democratic: 
democracy is a question of degree. 

The most succinct modern 
statement of the meaning of political 
democracy is Abraham Lincoln’s 
“government of the people, by 
the people, for the people”. This 
statement poses two questions: what 
is “government”, and who are “the 
people”? 

The first question, what is 
“government”?, is intimately linked to 
two issues. The first is that capitalism 
makes a radical separation between 
‘the political’ and ‘the economic’. 
This separation, as Meiksins Wood 
argues, allows the capitalist state to 
present itself as democratic, because 



repression. 

In this situation Kautsky criticised 
the Bolsheviks for abandoning the 
Marxist commitment to political 
democracy. The Bolsheviks’ response 
- expressed in Lenin’s The proletarian 
revolution and the renegade Kautsky , 
Trotsky’s Terrorism and communism 
and the Thesis and report on bourgeois 
democracy and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat of the Second Congress 
of the Comintern - did not stop 
short at justifying their repression 
as emergency measures necessitated 
by civil war conditions. They also 
generalised these measures on the 
ground that the overthrow of the 
bourgeois state necessarily entailed 
civil war. (Even if this is true, it need 


will be able to buy votes, or to pay 
off officials, and thereby convert the 
democracy into an oligarchy; the only 
means of actually excluding the rich 
from political power in a class society 
is tyranny, and this, too, rapidly decays 
into oligarchy through corruption. 

The converse of this, however, is 
that,, under the expropriation of the 
capitalists, ‘democracy in general’ 
becomes possible , since no individual 
has the private resources to corrupt 
the system. But state oligarchy and 
tyranny (Stalinism) are also possible, 
unless the new constitutional order 
contains constraints against elective, 
managerial, etc office becoming a type 
of private property. 

(The Athenian case shows some 


tsarist imitators. The argument against 
‘democracy in general’ - whatever its 
merits as against Kautsky’s liberalism 
- was thus proved to be itself a legalist 
argument against the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

What is political 
democracy? 

The ancient Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, who was a critic of 
democracy, wrote: 

The proper application of the term 
‘democracy’ is to a constitution 
in which the free-born and poor 
control the government - being 
at the same time a majority; and 


on ‘political’ questions we 
are allowed a vote, while the regime 
in fact operates as an (economic) 
oligarchy. 

The second is that modem liberalism 
rejects church, or direct state, control 
of speech and of certain aspects of 
sexual morality. This rejection flows 
from the concrete struggle of the 
bourgeoisie, the petty proprietors and 
the embryo working class against the 
concrete exploiting juris dictions of the 
medieval church and feudal manor, and 
the descendant of these jurisdictions: 
the economic-regulatory, speech and 
morality, controls of the late-feudal, 
absolutist state. 

Theoretical political liberalism, 
from the time of 19th century author 
John Stuart Mill, obliterates these 


The Bolsheviks were confronted 
with efforts of the Mensheviks and 
Right Socialist Revolutionaries - as 


needs political democracy for 
the simple reason that its only 
power as a class is collective action, 
and political democracy is necessary to 
effective collective decision-making and 
therefore effective collective action. The 
Stalinists disproved the proposition that 
the proletariat does not need democracy, 
by testing it to destruction, on the largest 
possible scale. 


'Democracy in 
general’ and 
proletarian 
dictatorship 
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origins and attempts to abstract the 
struggle for negative liberty from 
its concrete rejection of clerical or 
absolutist-state rule. On the basis of 
this false abstraction, liberal theory 
purports to define general limits 
to government , or a concept of 
government which is ‘neutral between 
theories of the human good’. This 
will then both ideologically support 
the ‘free market’ and provide a place 
within liberalism for the clergy. 

The resulting doctrine is logically 
incoherent. This incoherence is 
exploited by counter-enlightenment 
purity campaigners who assert that 
within the ‘neutral’ liberal state 
they should have collective ‘self- 
determination’ to pursue their collective 
theory of the good - as Christians, as 
Muslims, as representatives of their 
‘national traditions’. This will allow 
them the right to exercise a dictatorship 
over the women and children of ‘their 
own people’. 

It is, nonetheless, true that 
capitalism does separate politics and 
economics. The state is a distinct 
entity, an apparatus of extra-economic 
coercion, and both freedom from 
state tyranny in everyday life and 
maximum democratic control over 
the state are in the best interests of 
the working class. It is better for the 
working class (a) to live under a liberal 
regime than a counter-enlightenment 
purity regime and (b) to obtain as 
much democracy as possible within 
the liberal regime. Politics does not 
collapse into economics even under 
war conditions: this is the burden of 
Lenin’s 1915-16 polemics against 
‘imperialist economism’, and it is 
clearly right even if Lenin’s concrete 
conclusions on the national question 
may not follow. 

It follows that politics also does not 
collapse into economics (or politics and 
economics collapse together) at the 
moment at which the working class 
takes political power. For politics and 
economics to be transcended, class - 
that is, the permanent subordination 
of grunts who do the shit-work to 
individuals who spend their whole adult 
lives as decision-makers and managers 
- has to be transcended. This requires a 
whole raft of changes which can only 
begin in the workers’ movement - and 
start to be introduced in the society as 
a whole when the working class seizes 
political power - and will probably take 
generations to complete. 

'Human rights’ 

Modem liberalism expresses its 
arguments in terms of ‘rights’ and 
‘human rights’. These formulations 
are ideological, aka apologetic. 

A right is a claim to a benefit or 
power which is protected by law or 
some law-like system of mles. To say 
that I have a right to my house is to say 
that I own it: ie, that if someone takes 
it I can get it back by legal process. To 
say that I have a right to free speech 
is a little more complex. It means 
that some legal rule prohibits the 
state, or other individuals or groups, 
from interfering with me speaking 
or punishing me for speaking. What 
is actually a positive restraint on the 
actions of the state or other individuals 
or groups is presented as a negative 
freedom-right of the individual, and 
this in turn is presented as being 
‘owned’ by the individual. 

This reformulation has both an 
institutional and an ideological aspect. 
The institutional aspect is that it allows 
‘constitutional rights’ and ‘human 
rights’ to be litigated. Courts can thus 
overturn political decisions in order to 
protect rights. Not very surprisingly, 
the rights which courts are generally 
keenest to protect against politicians 
are classic property rights. Avery clear 
example of the limited protection of 
other rights is the second Belmarsh 
case, where the court of appeal held 
that the international and national 
laws and human rights instruments 
prohibiting the use of torture, and 


evidence obtained by torture, did not 
prohibit the home secretary using 
evidence obtained by torture in order 
to decide who is a ‘terrorist’; the 
House of Lords modified the ruling, 
but in a way which still allowed the 
use of material which was probably 
obtained by torture, but could not be 
clearly shown to be. 4 

The ideological aspect is that, by 
reformulating rules which prohibit 
tyrannical acts by the state as ‘rights’, 
the rights of private property can be 
made to appear as ‘human rights’. Thus, 
as I pointed out in a more extended 
treatment of the politics of law in 2003, 5 
human rights documents from the 
earliest to the latest have the protection 
of private property at their core. 

In addition, the language of rights 
has an ideological aspect in the 
ideologies of bourgeois revolutions and 
counterrevolutions. When I assert that 
I have a natural right to my property, 
or to political liberties, I am claiming 
that, irrespective of the positive state 
law, it is legitimate for me to use force 
to protect my ‘rights’. Such rights 
claims were therefore prominent in 
the Dutch, English, American and 
French revolutions. The US ‘human 
rights offensive’ from the later 1970s 
deployed the language in support of 
counterrevolutionary movements to 
restore capitalism in eastern Europe 
and elsewhere, or to restore more 
directly US-dominated capitalism 
in parts of the world governed by 
national-Bonapartist regimes. 

Both by committing political 
decision-making authority to courts 
and by presenting the protection of 
private property as the core of the 
struggle against political tyranny, the 
language of human and constitutional 
rights is opposed to political 
democracy. 

Marxists have nonetheless made 
extensive use of the language of the 
defence of ‘democratic rights’. In 
part this is a result of the confusion 
between democracy and liberalism, 
which was endemic in the Second 
International. 6 In part it results from 
the misleading logic of the concept 
of the ‘uncompleted tasks of the 
bourgeois revolution’. 

There is, however, a rational core 
to this usage. Some of the liberties 
protected by bourgeois constitutions 
are actually restrictions on the state 
power, which are important for 
democratic control of the state: 
freedom of speech, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, the right to vote and 
some others. Trial by jury, which is 
protected by the US but not by the 
British constitution, is directly a 
democratic form. A state whose form 
includes these liberties will therefore 
be more democratic than a state which 
does not. In this sense, though the 
legal form of the liberties as ‘rights’ 
is anti-democratic, their presence in 
the constitution is pro-democratic. The 
question posed is whether national self- 
determination is a ‘democratic right’ in 
this last sense: a pro-democratic right. 

'The people’ 

Who are ‘the people’? It is a familiar 
story that the “We, the people of the 
United States” of the US constitution 
referred to a narrow electorate, 
which certainly excluded women and 
black slaves, and to a considerable 
extent excluded employed workers. 
Aristotle’s “majority” was the free¬ 
born and poor: in reality, ancient 
states also drew a sharp distinction 
between citizens and non-citizens. 
These options are at most relatively 
democratic. Another option is ‘the 
people’ = ‘the nation’. Translated into 
German, ‘the people’ becomes das 
Volk : are German Jews members of 
the Volk ? The idea that ‘the people’ 
= ‘the nation’ grounds the 19th 
century idea that a democratic state 
will necessarily be a nation- state. It 
is this idea which is, in turn, the real 
ground of the idea that national self- 
determination - the right to a nation¬ 


state - is a democratic right. 

This brings us to the crunch of the 
problem. A state is a territorial entity. It 
is a standing army of soldiers, backed 
by a sitting army of bureaucrats, which 
has control of some definite territory. 
Nations or nationalities, whether we 
include Stalin’s territorial criterion 
for a ‘nation’ or not, are composed of 
people. And people, unlike land, move 
around. At the borders of territorially 
compact nations, they get mixed 
up: the Marches of Wales, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Belgium, South Tyrol, pre- 
1945 Sudetenland, the Ukraina (which 
means, exactly, borderland)... 

In the capitalist epoch of world 
economy the problem is even worse. 
To avoid possible confusions with 
the effects of 19th and 20th century 
colonialism, we may look at an older 
example. The 18th century population 
of London included at least English, 
Welsh, Scots, Irish, former French 
Huguenots, Jews, substantial numbers 
of Dutch residents and a significant 
group of slaves, ex-slaves and ex¬ 
mariners of African origin. Which of 
these were part of ‘the people’ so as 
to be participants in the democratic 
movement, and to have a claim, in a 
democracy, to vote? 

The answer is all of them. Political 
democracy is about the people 
controlling the government: ie, the 
coercive-bureaucratic state. It is that 
which makes it political democracy. 
The state is a territorial entity. It 
follows that, unless we are to follow 
the Greeks by turning ‘the people’ into 
a limited juridical entity - ‘citizens’ - 
then ‘the people’ who are to control the 
government must be the inhabitants 
of the state’s territory, including 
those who are not members of the 
majority (or historic) nationality in 
that territory. 

Democracy and 
majority rule 

Being the majority nationality does 
not make it democratic to exclude 
minority nationalities from political 
power. We may reach the same 
conclusion in another way. It is 
tempting on the basis of Aristotle’s 
definition, and commonplace, to 
identify ‘democracy’ as ‘majority 
rule’ (Lenin in State and revolution 
in fact succumbs to the temptation). 
Tempting, but mistaken. The obvious 
counter-example is a referendum 
which vests the people’s sovereignty 
in a single leader (a technique used 
by the Nazis and by the Khomeini 
Islamists in Iran). The referendum 
is a clear instance of a ‘democratic’ 
majority decision: but the state 
regime after the referendum could 
not plausibly be called a democracy. 
On Aristotle’s definitions, it is a clear 
instance of tyranny (and an example 
of Aristotle’s criticism of democracy 
as leading to tyranny). 

This sort of self-abolishing majority 
rule is merely an extreme example 
of a more general phenomenon. If 
democracy means the rule of the 
majority (so that the minority are 
excluded from political decision¬ 
making, even if only until the next 
general election), the result is that 
there must be a rule of decision within 
the majority. Majority rule then turns 
into the rule of the majority of the 
majority, which in many cases is 
actually a minority; and in any case 
leads to the rule of the majority of the 
majority of the majority ... and so on 
in ever-decreasing circles, ending in 
the personal rule of J Stalin or A Blair. 
This may sound like an abstraction, but 
is in fact an important practical part of 
the way in which majority rule, both in 
parliamentary regimes and in the less 
openly tyrannical of the bureaucratic- 
centralist organisations, like the 
Mandelite Fourth International, turns 
into oligarchy - the rule of the few, 
whether the ruling class few or the 
bureaucratic few. 

Rather, the underlying basis of 


democracy is actually an agreement 
or understanding in principle that 
everybody gets to participate in 
political decision-making. Within this 
principle, majority rule is & subordinate 
convention for taking specific 
decisions. The random selection of 
officials and decision-makers, as in 
Athenian selection by lot and as injury 
trial, and term limits on office-holders, 
may be more democratic in effect 
than a majority-rule electoral system 
which vests prolonged power in the 
persons elected. Equally, restriction 
of the franchise on national grounds 
to protect the ‘right’ of the national 
majority to a state ‘of their own’ is 
anti-democratic. 

The equality of 
nationalities 

The logic of my analysis so far 
yields the conclusion that political 
democracy requires the equality 
of nationalities within the state. 
For present purposes it is not yet 
necessary to have a tight definition 
of a ‘nationality’ or ‘nation’. We can 
take a ‘nationality’ within a state 
to be a group of users of a distinct 
mother-tongue language and/or a 
distinct inherited cultural formation: 
thus including Jews and Roma as 
well as national groups which live 
in a compact territory somewhere. A 
state which discriminates in political 
participation against members of 
a minority nationality within its 
territory will to that extent to be 
undemocratic or anti-democratic. All 
the more so one which discriminates 
in political participation against a 
majority nationality. 

The same underlying idea, that 
democracy is about everyone getting 
to participate in politics, carries with it 
a genuine ‘democratic right’: ie, a pro- 
democratic right of individuals. This is 
the right to participate in politics in a 
language you understand. The reason 
why this is a pro-democratic right is 
that if the official languages of the 
state exclude those some of the state’s 
inhabitants speak, those inhabitants 
will be to that extent excluded from 
political participation. 

This gives rise to a curious 
contradiction. The argument for 19th 
century assimilationism was in the last 
analysis a democratic argument: by 
adopting one language for the whole 
state and educating everyone in it, we 
ensure that everyone can participate in 
politics. But, in selecting the ‘majority 
language’ as that to which everyone 
was to assimilate, the state denied 
the other democratic principle: the 
equality of nations. The Esperantist 
movement was in origin partly an 
attempt to escape from the logic of 
this contradiction. 

Another response to it was the 
rise of minority-nation nationalism, 
to which the doctrine of the self- 
determination of nations is a response. 
Self-determination suggests that 
nations, whatever they are, have the 
right to form independent states - 
though communists usually argue 
that it is better to have larger states, 
and nationalists argue that they should 
form independent states. 

But this, in turn, poses the question: 
what is a nation • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Reporting 
children will 
not stop IS 


More impotent fearmongering 

Ten years after the July 7 bombings, our rulers have learned nothing, writes Paul Demarty 



Horrible... but a political choice 


I t may have gone out of fashion some 
time in the last century, but when one 
writes an article about terrorism, it is 
more necessary than ever to define one’s 
terms at the outset. 

Terrorism is the use of military 
methods not in order to score direct 
military victories against one’s enemies, 
but to influence in one way or another the 
civilian population at large. The nature of 
the desired influence varies wildly from 
case to case; the prima facie uselessness 
of the immediate military objectives does 
not. Consider, for instance, die murder of 
Lee Rigby. It is not an efficient military 
strategy to kill British soldiers one by one 
with hand weapons in dense urban areas. 
But, of course, that is not the point. 

We restate the basics because there 
is an awful lot of hot air going around 
regarding terrorism, for a number of 
reasons. Tuesday was the 1 Oth anniversary 
of the July 7 London bombings; ‘never 
forget! ’ cry the high priests of British 
national chauvinism, a caste with a 
singularly selective memory. As if to 
mark the occasion, the Tunisian jihadist, 
Seifiddine Rezgui Yacoubi, ran amok in a 
tourist resort, murdering 38 people during 
the course of his rampage, 30 of whom 
were British. Another such individual 
conducted an armed assault on a factory 
in Lyon, leaving a headless corpse in his 
wake. Meanwhile, it emerged that two 
missing teenagers from Bethnal Green 
had married Islamic State fighters in 
Syria, following a pre-existing pattern. 

To this already gruesome coincidence, 
we should add the unfolding of the new 
government’s latest sallies in the direction 
of ‘anti-extremism’ policy. Theresa May 
wishes to force universities to seek pre¬ 
approval of external speakers’ talks, on the 
grounds of preventing ‘hate-preachers’ 
from influencing impressionable young 
adults. The goal is to ram-raid this through 
parliament before the summer recess, so 
it can be safely imposed on campus in 
time for September freshers’ fairs. More 
generally, the home office is attempting 
to ban ‘extremist’ groups from public 
speech, even suggesting a reprise of the 
moronic 1980s broadcast ban against 
members of Sinn Fein. 

Schoolteachers are, likewise, to have 
their ‘safeguarding’ duties extended to 
include monitoring for radicalisation, in 
legislation already passed. There is also 
the matter of David Cameron’s proposed 
ban on secure encryption, which creaks 
towards the statute books, in spite of 
everything. 

Between these two sevenths of July, 
there has been a long decade during 
which counter-terrorism has become the 
raison d \etre for the military and security 
apparatuses of the British state, along with 
their counterparts in much of the west. 
In 2005, we were more than two years 
into the ‘mission accomplished’ phase of 
the Iraq war; the poisonous situation that 
has issued, ultimately, in today’s Middle 
Eastern chaos was just beginning to 
simmer. 

It was this situation to which 
Mohammed Sidique Khan and his 
confreres referred in justification for their 
bloody assault on London commuters. 
Indeed, this has been a recurring pattern 
of such incidences since: the expanding 
scope and increasing bloodiness of 
the ‘war on terror’ is cited by young 
Islamist militants as formative in their 


development. “This British soldier is 
an eye for an eye,” declared Michael 
Adebolajo as he stood over the carcass 
of Lee Rigby. Even the perpetrators of the 
Paris shootings earlier this year - whose 
targets had neither started nor cheer-led 
any wars - had previously stated in court 
that it was the murderous chaos inflicted 
on the Middle East that led them to their 
own conclusions. 

Fragmentation 

That is the ‘negative’ side of the jihadist 
decision - the business to which zealous 
militants object. The ‘positive’ side - the 
shining examples they seek to emulate, 
once al Qa’eda and now IS - springs 
from the same source. Successive 
military interventions in the region 
have had not the result predicted by 
the neoconservatives at the outset - the 
development of strong states in the model 
of contemporary liberal constitutionalism 
- but of wholesale disaggregation and 
fragmentation. 

Iraq has never enjoyed more than 
very brief periods of uneasy peace since 
2003; it, like many other countries in 
the region, has become a site for proxy 
warfare between elements of the Saudi 
and Iranian regimes, which are both 
fuelled by and exacerbate existing ethnic 
and sectarian tensions. The US and its 
immediate allies have found themselves 
paralysed: continuing to back the Saudi 
regime makes fighting the likes of IS 
more or less impossible; aligning with 
Iran is off the table, given the bases of US 
power in the region. Western policy, not 
out of malice so much as this paralysis, 
has led to the current situation in Iraq, 
and almost certainly artificially prolonged 
the Syrian civil war to a point where it is 


more or less unwinnable for either side 
(if, indeed, we could talk of ‘two sides’ 
at this point). 

In this situation, groups such as IS 
and al Qa’eda thrive. The latter was 
always a terrorist organisation in a very 
straightforward sense, as defined above 
- its entire strategy was based around 
spectacular acts of violence. The chaos 
in Iraq, Syria and Yemen has allowed 
it to militarise in a more conventional 
sense, however - al Qa’eda in the 
Arabian Peninsula, Jabbhat al-Nusra 
in Syria and so on are organisations of 
not inconsiderable military significance. 
IS is the culmination of this, exercising 
some degree of control over substantial 
territory. 

Its masterstroke was to focus not 
so much on encouraging sympathisers 
in the imperialist heartlands to travel 
to warzones, but calling on them to 
organise ‘actions’ in their own countries. 
The apparent success of IS, along with its 
brutally obvious intransigence, makes it 
an attractive flag of allegiance for certain 
alienated Muslim youth; but it also 
legitimates bloody individual initiatives 
in a way the more closely organised cells 
of al Qa’eda never did. To ask whether 
the likes of Adebolajo and Yacoubi are 
Tone wolves’ or organised terrorists is 
to miss the point: the nature of IS allows 
them to be both. 

None of this can be acknowledged 
by the ruling class, whose commitment 
to US military hegemony, even as its 
ability to construct stable state regimes 
deserts it, cannot be shaken. There 
must be something wrong with these 
people - they cannot simply be making 
an (unpalatable) political choice based 
on available information. They must be 


callous, monstrous, psychopathic; they 
cannot at all be like us. 

This incomprehension has 
characterised the recent history of 
counter-terrorist and counter-‘extremist’ 
policy in Britain. Aside from tabloid- 
led crackdowns on ‘hate groups’, the 
best that has been managed is the Tony 
Blair government’s Prevent strategy, 
focused at funnelling money into Muslim 
‘community organisations’ and mosques, 
in return for assistance in keeping likely 
recruits in check, and offering them a 
‘moderate’ (or at least ‘non-violent’) 
version of Islam in place of jihadism. Of 
course, this has hardly had the desired 
result: alienated young Muslims are 
no more likely to listen to a paid-off 
imam than to Jack Straw, when it comes 
to Middle East politics. The dubious 
character of some organisations in receipt 
of Prevent funds has caused scandals; 
not so much the obvious stupidity of the 
whole enterprise. 

The striking poverty of Blair’s 
approach is more than matched by that of 
Cameron’s government. Theresa May’s 
university proposals were inspired by 
the revelation that IS militant Mohamed 
Emwazi - aka ‘ Jihadi John’ - had attended 
Westminster University; are they 
suggesting that his path to Syria would 
have been blocked had he gone to Royal 
Holloway, or become an apprentice 
plumber? This is the age of the internet: 
all the world’s bloodthirsty creeds, from 
white supremacy to insurrectionary 
Wahabbism, are a couple of clicks away. 
Likewise the schools policy, which treats 
radical Islamism almost as if it was a 
learning difficulty of some sort, in need 
of ‘early intervention’, rather than a 
political choice. 

As for bans on extremist organisations, 
it is worth noting that the home office 
definition of‘extremism’ is both tediously 
familiar and illuminating: 

The vocal or active opposition to 
fundamental British values, including 
democracy, the mle of law, individual 
liberty and the mutual respect and 
tolerance of different faiths and 
beliefs. We also regard calls for the 
death of members of our armed forces 
as extremist. 

A cursory examination reveals not a 
well-defined concept, but a meaningless 
grab-bag of things that have incensed 
legislators. What on earth does hostility 
to the armed forces have to do with 
“tolerance of different faiths and beliefs”? 
How broadly will this law be applied? All 
are considerations that must be sacrificed 
to the need to ‘do something’ - and be 
seen to be doing something. 


Of Cameron’s encryption proposals, 
enough has been said already - by myself 
included (see ‘Technology and terror’, 
January 22). It will suffice to repeat, here, 
that cryptography is merely a branch of 
mathematics. His policy, consequently, 
is as ridiculous as the attempt of Indiana 
legislators to fix the value of 77 at 3.2 in 
1897. The secure algorithms already 
uncovered by cryptographers will continue 
to work, even if ordinary working stiffs like 
your correspondent are legally barred from 
using them. Those prepared to engage in 
mass murder are unlikely to recoil from 
implementing a well established crypto 
algorithm. To do so, they need only recmit 
one competent computer science graduate: 
perhaps Cameron ought to ban that too, or 
at least take it off the Westminster syllabus. 

The encryption fiasco is probably the 
best illustration of how utterly desperate 
our mlers have become in the face of what 
is, after all, hardly an existential threat 
to capitalist society. Let us be frank: the 
numbers of people killed in terrorist 
attacks, even under the most expansive 
and meaningless definitions of terrorism, 
are trivial in the grand scheme of things. 
Nations have recovered from famines and 
wars of truly apocalyptic proportions - 
catastrophes that make 9/11 look like a 
grazed knee. 

As is often the case in the epoch of 
capitalism’s decline and decrepitude, 
it is difficult to gauge how much our 
betters actually believe their own 
bullshit. The best sense has, bizarrely 
enough, been talked by current and 
former counter-terrorist bureaucrats. 
Richard Quick, formerly head of 
counter-terrorism at the Metropolitan 
Police, has suggested that those who 
wish to leave to fight for IS should 
simply be allowed to do so - provided 
they surrender their British passports 
- so that they do not simply lash out 
here. MI5 director general Andrew 
Parker marked the 7/7 anniversary by 
conceding that “we simply can’t find 
and stop every terrorist plot. We could 
not have prevented 7/7.” 

Treating such occasional atrocities as 
simply an operating cost of society is, 
indeed, the only sensible route - so long as 
we remain stuck with a social order where 
some nations prosper and others are, 
by perverse and inescapable necessity, 
plunged into bloody disaster. Only those 
with a vision that goes beyond capitalism 
can hope to block off the wellsprings 
of support for repugnant, reactionary 
worldviews like that of Islamic State. It 
is plain enough that the fatuous policies 
of recent British governments can do no 
such thing • 
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